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FOREWORD 


This  analysis  of  the  level  of  living  of  families  in  seven  rural 
resettlement  communities  is  a  part  of  a  much  larger  study  through  v/hich 
it  is  hoped  to  gather,  over  a  series  of  years,  data  on  the  process  by 
which  relocated  rural  families  v/eave  themselves  into  communities.  It  is 
believed  that  the  level  of  living  is  a  yardstick  by  which  progress  in  the 
lives  of  the  residents  of  these  communities  can  be  measured.  Only  the 
material  elements  in  the  level  of  living  are  here  considered.  The  report 
attempts  to  construct  a  "bench  mark, "  so  to  speak,  from  which  to  gauge 
future  behavior  and  attainment. 

Typical  technique  for  making  studies  of  the  material  elements  in 
the  level  of  living  have  been  used.  The  data  regarding  these  unique 
communities  can  therefore  be  used  to  make  comparisons  between  them  and 
other  rural  communities  throughout  the  Nation.  In  this  social  research 
series  five  other  standard  of  living  reports  will  furnish  some  of  these 
comparisons.  Other  reports  in  the  series  will  attempt  to  record  not 
only  some  of  the  non-material  elements  in  the  level  of  living  of  the 
families  included  in  this  larger  study,  but  also  the  social  processes 
and  practices  that  are  developing  in  the  communities  as  different  forms 
of  association  are  established. 
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In  Charge,   Division  of  Farm  Population 
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STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  OF  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  SEVEN  RURAL 


RESETTLEMENT  COMMUNITIES 
By  C.  P.  Loomis  and  D.  M.  Davidson,  Jr. 


Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  problem  of  changing  a  faisily's 
level  of  living  cannot  be  considered  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  family.  The  level  of  living  of  any  family  as  a  production 
and  consumption  or  social-participating  unit  is  definitely  a  function  of 
the  relationship  of  that  family  to  the  other  individuals  and  other  fami- 
lies in  the  community.  Consequently,  it  has  frequently  been  maintained 
that  the  community  should  be  the  smallest  unit  to  be  considered  in  any 
effort  to  alter  living  conditions.  Occasionally  Governments  or  private 
individuals  have  attempted  to  create  better  communities.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  all  such  plans  have  had  exactly  the  same  objective,  but  certain- 
ly all  of  them  have  had  as  their  final  goal  a  more  abundant  life.  Although 
no  two  conceptions  of  the  abundant  life  may  concur,  there  has  been  agree- 
ment of  opinion  that  the  proposed  programs  should  contribute  to  a  higher 
Level  of  living,  both  material  and  non-material. 

During   the   last   4  years   the   Federal   Government   of   the  United 
States  has  tried  its  hand  at  building  new  communities.     Many  important 
considerations  led  the  Government  to  undertake  this  new  and  extremely 
difficult   venture.       The   most    far-reaching   depression   in   history  had 
brought  uncertainty  and  poverty  to  millions.    The  laissez-faire  system  of 
settlement  and  exploitation  of  natural  resources  had  left  in  its  wake  a 
toll    of    exhausted    and    eroded    agricultural    lands,    depleted  forests, 
and  stranded  families    and  villages.      There  was  too   much  raw  material 
and  large  inventories  of  stored  manufactured  goods  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  people  were  practically  starving  and  freezing.    In  short, 
society  seemed  to  be  decidedly  out  of  joint. 

Few  realistic  thinkers  believed  that  resettlement  of  the  families 
on  new  or  already  plowed  lands  would  bring  Utopia.  It  was  maintained, 
however,  that  much  could  be  accomplished  if  man  were  brought  into  a  better 
relationship  with  land.  Tillage  of  certain  lands  should  be  discontinued 
and  other  lands  brought  into  different  usage.  Families  living  on  relief 
money  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  at  least  part  of  their  living 
through  work.    The  high  rate  of  tenancy  which  the  era  of  exploitation  had 
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encouraged  was  proclaimed  undesirable.  It  should  be  attacked.  When 
possible  a  farmer  or  part-time  farmer  should  work  a  farm  that  he  could 
call  his  own.  Ownership,  it  was  maintained,  made  for  stability  because  it 
gave  the  owner  status  in  the  community  and  contributed  toward  a  more 
abundant  life.  To  these  and  other  ends  resettlement  projects  were 
initiated  by  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  and  by  the  Resettle- 
ment and  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrations,  to  be  completed  and 
carried  on  by  the  Works  Progress  and  the  Farm  Security  Administrations. 

What  will  be  the  influence  of  these  new  communities?     Will  the 
settler  families  change  their  mode  of  life?    Will  those  people  living  in 
close  proximity  to  the  areas  of  settlement  change  their  way  of  living  as  a 
result  of  this  influence?     If  the  level  of  living  of  neither  group  is 
changed,  the  most     important    original  objectives  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

Already  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  ventures  have  been 
successful,  that  the  level  of  living  of  the  settlers  has  been  improved. 
Others  can  see  nothing  but  failure  in  the  attempts.  Unless  some  bench 
mark  is  made,  or,  to  change  the  figure  of  speech,  some  milestone  is  set 
up  from  which  the  extent  of  change  may  be  reckoned,  no  one  will  ever  know 
which  of  these  judgments  is  correct.  A  reference  point  must  be  estab- 
lished before  it  will  be  possible  to  say  definitely  whether  or  not  life 
from  the  long-time  point  of  view  is  more  abundant  for  certain  families 
because  there  once  existed  a  Resettlement  Administration  or  a  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  interested  in  building  new  communities. 
The  present  report  attempts  to  establish  a  starting  point  for  seven  of 
these  resettlement  projects  (Fig.  1). 

Methods  of  Procedure 

It  is  difficult. to  ascertain  the  starting  point  in  any  social 
process  or  movement.  At  what  point  in  the  process  of  resettlement  should 
the  family  be  considered  as  having  given  up  its  old  mode  of  life  for  the 
new?  Assuming  that  there  were  any  definite  agreement  concerning  this 
question,  how  could  a  study  be  planned  to  ascertain  the  level  of  living 
immediately  before  and  after  this  transition?  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
settlement of  families  had  begun  in  all  of  the  communities  studied  before 
the  field  investigation  began  in  March  1956.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  families  were  capable  of  remembering  and  revealing  the 
conditions   under  which   they  had  lived  previous   to  settlement. 

M 

The  question  arose  as  to  just  how  long  one  can  remember  one's  ex- 
penditures, the  value  of  goods  and  services  consumed,  social  participation, 
and  general  conditions  of  living.  Most  level-of-living  studies  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  family  can  accurately  estimate  such  items  for 
the  year  previous  to  the  date  of  interview.   1/    Such  knowledge  is  based 


1/  Little  is  known  about  the  relative  practicality  and  accuracy  of  the 
field  interview  method  of  investigations  as  compared  with  the  account 
method.  See  Woodhouse,  C.  G.  ,  and  Williams,  Faith  M.  ,  Comparison  of 
Schedule  and  Account  Methods  of  Collecting  Data  on  Family  Living,  Tech. 
Bull.  306,  U.  S,  Dept.  of  Agr,,  November  1933. 
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largely  upon  estimations,  and  current  weekly  or  daily  expenditures  play  an 
important  part  in  the  computation  of  the  expenditures  for  an  entire  year. 
It  is  doubtful  that  estimates  of  expenditures  for  separate  items  in  the 
level-of-1 iving  covering  more  than  1  year  previous  to  the  time  of  study 
could  give  valid  results. 


Three  Groups  Studied 

As  no  usable  family-living  records  for  each  family  for  the  year 
previous  to  and  the  year  after  settlement  were  available,  it  was  deemed 
I  advisable  for  the  sake  of  analysis  to  divide  the  families  into  three 
;  groups.  (1)  Those  families  that  had  lived  on  a  resettlement  project  for 
j  at  least  1  year  previous  to  the  time  of  the  study  (February  1,  1935,  to 
February  1,  1936)  v/ere  classified  as  "Project  families."  Families  in  this 
group  reported  their  expenditures  and  social  participation  for  the  year 
spent  in  one  of  the  new  communities.  (2)  A  second  group  was  constituted 
of  families  which,  although  living  on  the  projects  at  the  time  of  the 
field  investigation,  had  lived  there  for  less  than  1  year.  These  families 
were  asked  to  report  for  the  year  (January  1  to  December  31,  1935)  pre- 
ceding their  arrival  on  the  project  and  in  the  analysis  have  been  classi- 
fied as  "Prior-year  families."  (3)  The  third  group  comprised  70  families 
that  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lands  bought  by  the  Government  for 
the  resettlement  projects.  Expenditures  and  social  participation  of  these 
families  were  also  reported  for  the  year  1935-  Families  in  this  group 
were  not  resettlement  families  but  were  studied  for  comparative  purposes. 
This  group  was  designated  as  "Neighborhood  families." 


Table  1.-  Number  of  families  studied,  by  place  and  type 
of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Project  : 

Number  of  families 

Total 

Residence  groups 

: Proj  ect 

1/: Prior-year  2/ : Neighborhood  3/ 

Total 

681 

396 

215 

70 

Ashwood 

63 

63 

Bosque 

63 

18 

.  23 

22 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

94 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

230 

127 

55 

48 

Dyess 

154 

62 

92 

Penderlea 

45 

45 

Ropesville 

32 

32 

1/  Families  that  had  lived  on  resettlement  projects  for  more  than  1 
year  at  time  of  study. 

2/  Families  that  were  living  on  the  projects  at  time  of  study  yet  had 
lived  there  less  than  1  year. 

3/  Families  living  in  the  area  surrounding  the  projects. 
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Project  Families 

Within  the  Project  group  are  included  families  on  the  Ashwood, 
Bosque,  Cumberland  Farms.  Cumberland  Homesteads.  Dyess .  and  Ropesville 
projects  (Fig.  1).  This  was  a  diverse  group.  It  included  families 
engaged  in  extensive  commercial  agriculture,  truck  farming,  irrigated 
farming,  and  subsistence  and  part-time  farming.  It  included  families 
that  had  previously  been  tenants  and  croppers,  industrial  wage  hands, 
"white-collar"  workers,  and  farm  owners.  The  projects  were  scattered  from 
South  Carolina  to  New  Mexico,  but  all  families  had  one  thing  in  common  - 
they  had  recently  been  established  as  settlers  on  resettlement  projects. 
It  may  be  a  dubious  procedure  to  group  families  with  such  varying  char- 
acteristics, but  in  the  important  tables,  the  identity  of  individual 
projects  has  been  retained.  As  summarization  was  necessary,  and  as  it 
is  planned  that  these  same  families  and  projects  will  be  studied  in  the 
future,   it  was  deemed  advisable  to  follow  the  procedure  described. 

Prior-year  Families 

The  Prior-year  group  includes  families  now  on  the  Bosque.  Cum- 
berland Home.steads ,  Dyess,  and  Penderlea  projects.  All  families  in 
Penderlea  were  classified  in  this  group.  Over  one-half  of  the  families 
studied  on  the  Bosque  and  Dyess  projects  and  55  families  at  Cumberland 
Homesteads  are  similarly  classified.  For  these  three  latter  communities 
comparisons  of  values  of  family  living  of  the  Prior-year  families  with 
those  of  Project  families  were  considered  significant.  The  Prior-year 
group  was  also  diverse  in  characteristics,  having  within  it  New  Mexican 
ranchers  and  extensive  farmers,  textile-mill  and  coal-mine  workers,  and 
southern  tenants  and  croppers. 

Neighborhood  Families 

Families  in  the  neighborhoods  of  two  of  the  projects  were  studied. 
The  22  families  studied  on  the  periphery  of  the  Bosque  project  were  Mex- 
ican families,  most  of  whom  were  operating  small  holdings.  The  48  fam- 
ilies representing  the  area  surrounding  Cumberland  Homesteads  were  typical 
farm  families  of  the  vicinity.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  however,  many 
of  the  men  of  these  families  were  employed  at  construction  jobs  on  the 
proj  act . 

Description  of  Projects  Studied 

Ashwood  Plantation 

The  Ashwood  project  was  established  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  in  Lee  County,  South  Carolina,  where  in  1930  approx- 
imately 89  percent  of  the  farms  were  classified  as  cotton  farms  and  only 
39  percent  of  all  farm  operators  were  owners.  About  12,000  acres  were 
purchased  for  the  development  of  approximately  128  farm  units. 
As  most  of  the  land  purchased  had  been  under  cultivation,  it  was  possible 
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for  the  resettled  families  to  begin  immediate  farm  operations.  The  fam- 
ilies located  on  the  project  were  selected  from  the  destitute  low-income 
farmers  in  the  immediate  area.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  however,  only 
63  families  had  been  established.  It  was  proposed  that  eventually  the 
families  would  operate  farms  ranging  in  size  from  34  acres  for  the  1-horse 
farm,  to  84  for  the  3-horse  unit.  Sixty-five  standard- type  frame  houses 
having  4  or  5  rooms  each  were  constructed  at  an  average  construction  cost 
of  $1,937,  and  $2,221,  respectively.  2/  In  addition,  70  houses  of  the  low- 
cost  type  were  built  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,466. for  the  four-room  and 
$1,516  for  the  five-room  houses,  3/  thus  making  an  unweighted  average  cost 
Of  $1,797. 

Bosque  Farms 

The  1930  Census  of  Agriculture  showed  part-time,  general,  and  stock- 
ranch  farming  as  the  predominant  types  in  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico.  In 
1930,  76  percent  of  all  the  farm  operators  were  owners,  whereas  in  1935, 
78  percent  were  owners.  To  provide  aid  for  42  families  that  had  been  re- 
duced to  relief  rolls  as  a  result  of  droughts,  depression,  or  the  culti- 
vation of  lands  unsuited  to  agriculture,  the  Bosque  Farms  Project  was  be- 
gun by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  In  round  numbers, 
2,400  acres  were  bought,  which  v/ould  provide  each  farm  unit  with  about  40 
acres  of  land.  All  of  the  farms  were  irrigated.  In  accordance  with  the 
predominant  type  of  architecture  in  the  area,  adobe  houses  were  con- 
structed. The  construction  costs  ranged  from  $2,955  for  the  two-room  to 
$3,509  for  the  five-room  dwelling,  with  an  unweighted  a.verage  of  $3,320 
for  all  sizes.  4/ 

Cumberland  Mountain  Farms  5/ 

The  Cumberland  Mountain  Farms  were  established  in  Jackson  County, 
Alabama,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Cotton  had 
long  been  the  principal  farm  crop  in  this  county,  and  in  1930,  74  percent 
of  the  farms  were  cotton  farms.  In  this  same  year  only  32  percent  of  all 
farm  operators  were  owners,  but  in  1935,  35  percent  of  the  operators  were 
owners.  On  a  plateau  atop  one  of  the  mountains  approximately  208  farm 
units  were  to  be  developed.  About  11,000  acres,  which  were  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  only  146  units,  were  purchased.  Each  farm  unit  was  to  have 
approximately  50  acres  of  tillable  soil.  The  families  selected  were  al- 
most exclusively  white  tenant  farmers  from  Jackson  County  who  for  the 
most  part  had  long  been  relief  clients.      A  total  of  123  frame  houses. 


2/  These  figures  included  direct  labor,  material,  and  equipment  costs 
through  January  31,  1938.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  dwellings  are 
completed . 

3/    As  of  January  31.  1938,  the  low-cost  houses  were  estimated  as  95  per- 
cent completed. 
4/    As  of  January  15,  1938. 

5/  Since  the  study  was  made,  the  name  of  Cum.berland  Mountain  Farms  has 
been  changed  to  Skyline  Farms. 
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having  from  3  to  5  rooms  each,  were  constructed  at  an  unweighted  average 
cost  of  $965.  6/ 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

The  Cumberland  Homesteads  project  was  developed  in  Cumberland 
County,  Tennessee.  This  project,  too,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  In  1930,  90  percent  of  the  farm  operators  in  the 
county  were  owners  and  57  percent  of  the  farms  were  self-sufficient.  In 
1935,  only  69  percent  of  all  operators  were  farm  owners.  Approximately 
24,000  acres  of  land  were  acquired  in  order  to  develop  about  250  farm 
units  with  an  average  of  18  acres  per  unit.  The  land  on  this  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Plateau  was  of  rugged  contour  and  for  the  most  part  had  never 
been  cultivated  before  the  development  of  the  project.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Homesteads  would  provide  means  of  relocating  and  rehabilitating 
families  stranded  as  a  result  of  partial  or  total  cessation  of  raining  and 
lumbering  industries  in  that  part  of  Tennessee.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
native-stone  houses  with  from  5  to  7  rooms  each  were  constructed  for  the 
families  at  an  average  cost  of  from  $2,501  to  $3,233,  with  an  unweighted 
average  cost  of  $2,998  for  all  types.  7/ 

Dyess  Colony 

The  largest  project  studied  was  Dyess  Colony  located  in  Mississippi 
County,  Arkansas.  The  county  is  situated  in  the  rich  delta  area  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  1930,  90  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  county  were 
cotton  farms.  Of  all  farm  operators  only  8  percent  were  owners  in  1930, 
whereas  in  1935  the  percentage  of  owners  was  12.  Some  18,000  acres  were 
purchased  in  order  to  provide  approximately  600  families  with  a  farm  unit 
of  20  to  40  acres  of  tillable  land.  Before  the  development  of  the  project 
a  large  part  of  the  land  had  been  neither  cleared  nor  drained,  although  it 
was  very  fertile  soil  for  farming.  Families  selected  for  resettlement 
were  principally  from  the  low-income  groups  of  owner  and  tenant  farmers 
throughout  the  entire  State.  Modest  frame  houses  of  3,  4,  and  5  rooms 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  from  $1,600  to  $1,800  each. 

Penderlea  Homesteads 

On  the  eastern  coastal  plains  of  North  Carolina  in  Pender  County, 
where  most  of  the  farms  were  general  or  self-sufficient,  the  Penderlea 
project  was  established.  Of  all  operators  in  the  county  in  1930,  24  per- 
cent were  owners,  but  in  1935  only  18  percent  of  the  farm  operators  were 
classified  as  owners.  Approximately  10,500  acres  were  purchased  in  order 
to  develop  142  farm  units  with  an  average  acreage  of  20  to  34  acres.  The 
Homesteads  families  were  largely  selected  from  distressed  farm-family 
groups   in   all   parts   of   the   State.      Under   the    original   program,  132 


6/    Through  January  15,  1938. 
7/    Through  February  15,  1938. 
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standard-type  farm  houses  of  4,  5,  and  6  rooms  were  built  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1,S52,  $1,921,  and  $2,078  respectively,  or  at  an  unweighted 
average  cost  of  $1,944  for  all  sizes.  Fifty  low-cost  houses  of  4  and  5 
rooms  each  were  later  added  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,380  and  $1,341,  re- 
spectively. 

Ropesville  Farms 

The  Ropesville  Farms  project  was  developed  in  Hockley  County  in  the 
western  part  of  Texas.  Here,  too.  cotton  farming  was  the  predominant  type 
in  1930.  In  that  year,  29  percent  of  the  operators  were  owners  and  in 
1935,  34  percent  were  classified  as  owners.  Originally  33  units,  averag- 
ing 120  acres  each,  were  developed.  Later  it  was  proposed  to  add  48  farm 
units  and  increase  the  acreage  to  160.  The  families  were  to  come  from 
areas  being  taken  out  of  cultivation  in  that  general  section  as  well  as 
from  low-income  farm  groups.  Here,  too,  frame  houses  were  built  at  an 
average  cost  of  approximately  $1,600. 

At  the  time  these  projects  were  studied,  they  were  still  in  the 
process  of  development.  Not  all  of  the  families  had  been  selected;  some 
of  the  families  on  the  projects  were  living  in  temporary  quarters.  The 
contruction  program  was  a  large  one;  new  roads  had  to  be  built,  land 
cleared  and  drained,  houses  and  farm  buildings  constructed.  The  program 
was  far  from  completion.  Almost  all  of  the  houses  were  wired  for  elec- 
tricity and  fitted  with  inside  plumbing  fixtures;  however,  not  all  had 
yet  secured  electric  service  nor  had  all  the  plumbing  fixtures  been 
connected. 

The  plans  for  the  new  communities  were  rather  complete.  Cooper- 
ative enterprises  were  proposed  and  were  in  the  process  of  development  in 
order  to  aid  the  families  in  marketing,  purchasing,  and  production.  Farm 
advisors  and  home  economists  were  to  assist  the  families  in  working  out 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  farming  and  in  making  the  best  possible 
utilization  of  the  available  resources. 
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Chapter  II 
SUMMARY 

(1)  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  "starting  point"  for 
seven  recently  developed  resettlement  projects.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
starting  point  may  be  used  as  a  point  of  reference  with  which  to  compare 
future  periodic  studies  of  the  level  of  living  of  these  families. 

(2)  Three  separate  groups  of  families  were  studied. 

(a)  There  were  those  families  which  had  lived  on 
the  projects  for  at  least  1  year  previous  to  February  1, 
1936.  The  social  and  economic  behavior  of  these  families 
was  studied  for  that  year.  Irasr\ich  as  these  families  had 
lived  on  the  projects  for  1  year  and  their  activities  were 
studied  for  that  period,  they  were  designated  "Project 
families . " 

(b)  Families  that  had  been  on  the  projects  less 
than  1  year  prior  to  the  time  of  the  interview  formed  the 
second  group.  The  social  and  economic  activities  of  these 
families  were  studied  for  the  period  January  1,  1935  to 
December  31,  1935,  or  for  the  year  prior  to  settlement. 
In  the  study,  therefore,  they  have  been  classified  as 
"Prior-year  families." 

(c)  In  addition,  70  families  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  of  the  projects  v/ere  studied  for  the  year 
1935.  Families  in  this  group,  "Neighborhood  families," 
were  studied  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

(3)  The  total  value  of  goods  and  services  consumed  for  family- 
living  purposes  was  used  as  an  index  of  the  level  of  living  of  the  fami- 
lies.   This  is  probably  in  no  respect  a  perfect  index. 

(4)  The  level  of  living,  as  measured  by  the  total  value  of  family- 
living  goods  and  services  consumed,  of  the  Project  and  Prior-year  groups 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  farm  families  included  in  a  study  of  four 
counties  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region.  The  comparison  is  signifi- 
cant because  the  resettlement  families  were  for  the  most  part  selected 
from  the  poorer  segments  of  the  communities  from  which  they  came,  yet  both 
the  Project  and  Prior-year  groups  had  a  higher  level  of  living  than  those 
families  which  were  representative  of  a  large  segment  of  the  farming  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Representative  families  in  six 
counties  in  South  Dakota,  an  area  affected  by  drought,  had  a  higher 
level  of  living,  as  measured  by  the  same  criteria,  than  either  of  these 
groups . 

(5)  On  those  projects  where  both  Project  and  Prior-year  families 
were  studied,  the  Project  families  showed  a  higher  value  for  goods  and 
services  consumed. 
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(6)  Among  the  Project  groups  there  was  a  great  variation  in  the 
total  value  of  living,  ranging  from  $532  to  $1,078,  respectively,  for 
Cumberland  Farms  and  Bosque.  Among  the  Prior-year  families  the  range  was 
more  limited  -  from  $667  for  Dyess  to  $928  for  Pendsrlea. 

(7)  The  ranking  of  the  various  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
value  of  family  living  was  almost  the  same  as  the  unweighted  ranking  of 
the  following  combined  items:  the  average  expenditures  for  social  par- 
ticipation and  recreation,  percentage  of  homes  having  some  form  of  current 
reading  material,  percentage  of  total  value  of  family  living  not  allocated 
to  food,  average  grade  completed  by  the  male  head  of  household,  percentage 
of  children  in  normal  or  advanced  grades  in  school,  and  percentage  of 
homes  having  radios. 

(8)  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  projects  were  comparatively  new,  farm 
operations  were  limited.  However,  families  classified  as  Project  fur- 
nished 43  percent  of  the  total  family  living  as  compared  with  44  per- 
cent for  the  Prior-year  families. 

(9)  To  food  was  allocated  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  value 
of  living  than  to  any  other  single  item.  For  Project  families  this  pro- 
portion ranged  from  49  percent  for  Dyess  to  70  percent  for  Ashwood;  for 
the  Prior-year  families  it  ranged  from  43  percent  for  Penderlea  to  69 
percent  for  Dyess.  The  average  value  of  all  food  used  ranged  from  $322 
for  Cumberland  Farms  to  $584  for  Bosque  in  the  Project  group  and  from 
$401  for  Penderlea  to  $525  for  Bosque  families  in  the  Prior-year  group. 

(10)  Much  variation  was  found  in  the  value  of  housing  a.nd  mainten- 
ance. Project  families  were  living  in  a  great  many  different  types  of 
houses.  Plans  for  development  of  the  new  communities  called  for  new 
houses,  but  all  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  many 
of  the  families  were  living  in  temporary  quarters.  The  average  value  of 
housing  and  maintenance  ranged  from  $52  at  the  Ashwood  project  where  all 
of  the  families  were  living  in  temporary  structures  to  $287  for  the  Ropes- 
ville  Farms  project  where  the  families  were  living  in  new  houses.  Among 
the  Prior-year  group,  Dyess  families  reported  an  average  value  of  housing 
and  maintenance  of  $79,  whereas  the  Prior-year  families  at  Bosque  and 
Penderlea  reported  $109  and  $219,  respectively. 

(11)  The  average  expenditure  per  family  for  clothing  in  the  Proj- 
ect group  was  $86  -  ranging  from  an  average  of  $58  for  the  Cumberland 
Farms  families  to  $122  for  the  Bosque  families.  For  the  Prior-year  group 
the  average  clothing  expenditure  was  $80.  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess 
spent  an  average  of  $55  while  the  Prior-year  families  at  Bosque  spent  $104. 

(12)  Expenditures  for  health,  births,  and  deaths  also  showed  a 
wide  range  -  from  $18  which  the  Project  families  at  Cumberland  Farms  spent 
to  $66  for  the  Project  families  at  Bosque.  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess 
spent  an  average  of  $18  per  family  while  the  highest  amount  of  $55  was 
spent  by  Prior-year  families  at  Bosque. 
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(13)  In  the  Project  group,  expenditures  for  social  participation 
ranged  from  $3  per  family  at  Ashwood  to  $18  per  family  at  Bosque.  In  the 
Prior-year  group  the  range  of  such  expenditures  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Project  group. 

(14)  Expenditures  for  formal  education  varied  only  slightly  from 
the  amounts  spent  for  social  participation  and  recreation. 

(15)  Only  20  percent  of  the  Project  and  27  percent  of  the  Prior- 
year  families  owned  automobiles. 

(16)  Project  families  received  an  average  of  S843  in  cash  while 
the  average  cash  receipts  of  the  Prior-year  families  were  $586.  Families 
classified  as  Project  received  39  percent  of  the  total  cash  receipts  from 
wages  -  principally  from  employment  at  construction  work  on  the  various 
projects  -  and  35  percent  in  the  form  of  loans  from  the  Government.  Prior- 
year  families  received  26  percent  of  the  total  cash  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  and  47  percent  from  wages  of  the  male  head  or  other 
members  of  the  family. 

(17)  The  average  amount  of  investment  other  than  farm  for  the 
Project  families  was  $16  and  for  the  Prior-year  families,  $7. 

(18)  The  families  studied  were  relatively  young  inasmuch  as 
they  were  selected  for  settlement  by  definite  criteria.  This  procedure 
excluded  older  families  as  well  as  l-member  and  broken  families. 

(19)  The  average  number  of  school  grades  completed  by  the  male 
heads  ranged  from  4.3 -for  those  at  Cumberland  Farms  to  9.7  for  those 
at  Ropesville. 
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Chapter  III 

VALUE  OF  FAMILY  LIVING  AND  HOUSING  FACILITIES 


All  Goods  and  Services  Used 

The  total  value  of  family  living  8/  is  the  total  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  used  for  family-living  purposes.  It  includes  all  such  items, 
expressed  in  monetary  terms,  whether  obtained  by  direct  purchase  or  by 
other  means,  which  may  or  may  not  necessitate  cash  outlays.  Only  such 
goods  actually  used  for  family  living  are  included;  thus,  expenditures  for 
farm  operation,  insurance,  investments,  or  other  savings  are  excluded.  9/ 

Total  Value  of  Family  Living,  by  Project  and  Residence  Groups 

Of  the  three  residence  groups,  the  highest  average  value  for  all 
goods  and  services  used,  S806,  was  reported  by  the  Project  families.  For 
the  Prior-year  group  the  average  value  of  family  living  was  $787  per 
family  while  the  average  for  the  Neighborhood  families  was  lowest,  $732.  10/ 
Although  Project  families  showed  a  higher  total  value  of  goods  used,  only 
43  percent  of  this  was  supplied  by  the  farm.  The  Prior-year  and  Neigh- 
borhood groups  furnished  slightly  more,  44  and  46  percent,  respectively 
(Table  2) . 

When  average  value  of  family-living  goods  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  goods  used  per  adult  male  unit  rather  than  family  unit,  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  average  value  used  by  the  three  residence  groups.  11/ 


8/  See  Appendix,  Methodological  Note,  for  a  description  of  the  categor- 
ies of  goods  and  services  encompassed  in  the  total  value  of  living  as  well 
as  methods  used  in  evaluating  farm-produced  items. 

9/  Other  studies  have  considered  insurance  and  savings  as  indicative  of 
level  of  living  but  here  insurance  is  classified  with  investments  and 
separate  from  family-living  items. 

10/  The  family  as  here  considered  includes  parents  and  children  of  present 
or  previous  union  or  foster  children  who  are  unattached  to  a  secondary 
f3.fflily.  The  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons  was  based  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  year  spent  in  the  family  by  each  member.  For  example,  a 
person  in  the  family  during  the  entire  year  counted  as  one  individual,  a 
person  in  the  family  6  months  counted  as  half  an  individual,  etc. 
11/  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  Bull.  No.  357,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  May  1S24;  Adult  male-1.00;  adult  female-. 90;  child  of  11  to 
14  years,  inclusive-. 90;  child  of  7  to  10  years,  inclusive- .75;  child  of  4 
to  6  years,  inclusive-. 40;  child  of  3  years  or  under-. 15.  Obviously,  a 
scale  computed  on  the  basis  of  food  requirements  should  not  be  used  as  a 
devisor  for  other  items  of  consumption  if  better  scales  were  available,  but 
this  common  practice  is  justified  by  virtue  of  the  comparisons  it  makes 
possible.  Also,  per-capita  requirements  for  most  of  the  items,  v/ith  the 
possible  exception  of  health,  are  not  so  great  as  those  per  adult  male 
unit.  A  general  consumption  scale  was  not  considered  so  useful  for  this 
study  as  the  one  here  used. 
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On  this  basis,  Prior-year  families  showed  a  slightly  greater  value  of 
goods  consumed  per  adult  male  unit  that  did  the  Project  families.  An 
explanation  of  this,  and  perhaps  of  the  comparatively  higher  average 
value  per  family,  may  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  average  size  of  the 
families  and  the  average  number  of  adult  male  units  per  family  of  these 
two  groups.  In  the  Project  families  where  was  an  average  of  5.0  persons 
which  represented  3.8  adult  units.  The  Prior-year  group,  however,  had  less 
persons  per  family,  4.9,  or  3.6  adult  units  (Table  29,  p.  58).  As  a 
result,  the  higher  value  of  goods  used  per  family  by  those  in  the  Project 
group  was   to   some   degree   offset   by   the   differences   in   family  size. 

As  six  localities  were  classified  as  Project,  it  is  significant 
that  in  only  two  of  these,  Ashwood  and  Cumberland  Farms,  was  the  total 
value  of  goods  and  services  used  per  family  below  the  group  average. 
However,  in  only  one  of  the  Prior-year  localities,  Dyess,  was  the  average 
value  of  goods  consumed  per  family  less  than  the  group  average.  Locali- 
ties with  the  highest  and  lowest  total  value  of  goods  used  per  family  were 


Table  2.-  Average  value  of  all  goods  and  services  consumed  per 
family  and  per  adult  male  unit,  and  percentage  furnished, 
by  place  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


:  Goods 

and  services 

consumed 

Number 

:     Average  value  : 

Residence 

:  of 

:  Per 

:Per  adult-: 

Percentage 

:  families 

: family 

:male  unit  : 

furnished 

All  Project  families 

396 

$  806 

$213 

42.6 

Ashwood 

63 

659 

150 

49.6 

Bosque 

18 

1,078 

302 

39.3 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

532 

137 

27.5 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

942 

266 

42.9 

Dyess 

62 

895 

222 

45.5 

Ropesville 

32 

1,031 

352 

52.8 

All  Prior-year  families 

215 

787 

218 

43.8 

Bosque 

23 

914 

305 

42.3 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

55 

81^ 

218 

46.6 

Dyess 

92 

667 

183 

55.2 

Penderlea 

45 

928 

254 

24.8 

All  Neighborhood  families 

70 

732 

194 

45.6 

Bosque 

22 

656 

167 

35.7 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

48 

766 

206 

49.5 
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found  in  the  Project  group,  $1,078  for  Bosque  and  $532  for  Cumberland 
Farms.  12/  Among  the  groups  which  reported  for  the  Prior-year  of  resi- 
dence, the  range  of  variation  v/as  more  limited,  from  $667  for  Dyess 
to  $928  for  Penderlea.  Families  studied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bosque  Project  shov/ed  an  average  of  2-^56  for  goods  and  services  used 
while  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cumberland  Homesteads  Project 
reported  an  average  of  $765.  The  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  family 
living  furnished  by  the  farm  ranged  (1)  for  Project  families  from  28 
percent  for  Cumberland  Farms  to  53  percent  for  Ropesville,  (2)  for 
Prior-year  families  from  25  percent  for  Penderlea  13/  to  55  percent  for 
Dyess,  and  (3)  for  Neighborhood  families  from  36  percent  for  Bosque 
to  50  percent  for  Cumberland  Homesteads, 

Similar  studies  of  levels  ox  living  were  conducted  in  five  other 
areas  during  this  same  period  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  average 
value  of  goods  used  by  families  in  these  areas  with  data  secured  from  the 
study  of  the  resettlement  projects  (Table  3)  .  With  the  exception  of 
TortugaS;  an  Indian-Mexican  village  in  which  most  of  the  people  were 
day  laborers,  and  the  Appalachian  region,  in  which  most  of  the  farms 
were  small,  all  areas  reported  a  higher  total  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices consumed  than  that  of  the  three  residence  groups  in  the  present 
report.  Open-country  families  included  in  the  Appalachian  study  fur- 
nished the  highest  proportion  of  the  goods  and  services  consumed,  but 
the  families  in  the  resettlement  projects  studied  furnished  a  greater 
proportion  than  those  of  the  remaining  groups.  This  comparatively  high 
proportion  of  the  family  living  furnished  by  the  Project  families  is 
significant  inasmuch  as  it  may  indicate  a  tendency  toward  self-sufficiency, 
an  ultimate  objective  of  the  resettlement  farm  community.  As  the  colon- 
ies become  more  firmly  established  and  the  colonists  better  adapted,  the 
proportion  of  family  living  furnished  may  increase  as  the  realization  of 
original  settlement  objectives  is  approached. 


12/  Significant  are  the  reasons  for  such  a  low  total  value  of  family 
living  and  the  small  percentage  of  the  family  living  furnished  (27.5 
percent)  on  the  Cumberland  Farms.  During  the  period  covered  by  the  study 
only  a  small  amount  of  land  was  available  for  cultivation  and  cash 
receipts  from  all  sources  were  limited.  Surplus  commodities  constituted 
a  large  portion  of  the  total.  Furtherm-ore,  many  of  these  families  should 
not  actually  be  classified  as  project  inhabitants.  This  group,  largely 
sharecroppers  and  laborers  who  had  long  been  relief  clients,  came  to  the 
project  to  obtain  v/ork  during  the  early  stages  of  construction.  They 
occupied  crude  shacks  on  the  project  and  continued  to  live  there  even  after 
the  employment  had  been  reduced.  They  hoped  to  be  selected  to  remain 
as  regular  project  clients.  The  houses  v;ere  inadequate  and  the  families 
made  little  effort  to  produce  their  food,  usually  living  only  as  well  as 
the  cash  income  and  gifts  would  permit. 

13/  The  small  proportion  of  the  value  of  living  derived  from  the  farm  by 
the  Prior-year  families  at  Penderlea  was  largely  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  number  Of  them  were  actual  farmers  during  the  schedule 
year  -  many  were-  employed  as-day-iaborerST  "  
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Table  3.-  Comparison  of  average  value  of  goods  and  services  con- 
sumed, and  percentage  of  the  total  furnished,  by  families 

in  six  areas,  1935-36 


: Goods  and  services 

consumed 

Area 

:  Number  of  : 

:  Percentage 

:  families 

:  Total  value 

:  furnished 

Resettlement : 

All  Project 

396 

$  806 

42 

6 

All  Prior-year 

215 

787 

43 

8 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

732 

45 

6 

Appalachian,  four  counties:  1/ 

Open  country 

733 

584 

50 

2 

Village 

83 

798 

17 

0 

Tula  Lake  1/ 

65 

2,843 

20 

5 

South  Dakota,  six  counties:  2/ 

Open  country 

1,101 

1,111 

36 

9 

Village 

774 

874 

10 

1 

Lakes  States  Cut-Over:  1/ 

Open  country 

850 

1,031 

40 

.5 

Village 

122 

851 

11 

•  5 

Tortugas  1/ 

37 

347 

4 

.3 

1/    Data  from  forthcoming  publications  of 

Farm  Security 

Administration . 

2/    Data  from  The  Standard  of  Living  of  Farm  and  Village 

Families 

Six 

South  Dakota  Counties,  1935,  by 

W.  F.  Kumlien  and  others. 

Bull. 

No 

.  320, 

Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Brookings,  March  1938,  63 

pp. 

Value 

-of-Living 

Groups 

The  proportion  which  the 

value  of  a 

given  item  (for  example. 

food) 

is  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  has  been  an  important  consideration 
in  budgetary  and  standard-of-living  studies.  Attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  variations  in  the  proportion  which  any  given  item  is  of  the  total 
value  of  living  at  various  economic  levels.  Since  Ernst  Engel's  pioneer- 
ing work  in  the  statistical  analysis  of  budgets,  investigators  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  universal  principles  based  upon  the  proportion  in 
which  the  expenditures  were  divided  among  the  categories  of  family-living 
goods.  The  objective  has  been  to  discover  a  simple  index  that  might 
be  used  to  ascertain  the  economic  well-being  of  a  family  or  group  of  fami- 
lies. For  example,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  proportion  which  the  value 
of  food  is  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  for  a  specific  group  could 
be  used  as  indicating  the  well-being  of  that  group.    The  progress  of  such 
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a  program  as  rehabilitation  might  be  traced  by  this  method.  Unfortunate- 
ly, past  research  has  established  no  universal  principles  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  regional  and  cultural  groups.  Professor  Zimmerman  has  shown 
that  few  of  the  existing  principles  apply  equally  to  low,  medium,  and  high 
value-of-living  groups.  14/  Moreover,  cultural  factors  may  enter  to  make 
various  groups  with  similar  values  of  living  differ  in  their  consumption 
patterns . 

In  this  study,  the  families  were  classified  into  four  groups  on  the 
basis  of  total  value  of  family  living:  (1)  Under  $500;  (2)  $500  -  $749; 
(3)  $750  -  $999;  and  (4)  $1,000  and  over.  As  a  result,  a  relatively  con- 
sistent distribution  of  the  families  in  the  four  value  groups  was  secured. 
In  all  residence  groups,  however,  those  reporting  total  values  ranging 
from  $500  to  $749  comprised  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  families 
than  any  of  the  other  value  groups  (Table  4) . 

For  the  Project  families,  the  larger  the  total  value  of  family  liv- 
ing  the   larger  was   the  proportion  produced  on   the   farm    (Table   5)  . 


Table  4.-  Classification  of  families  according  to  value-of-living 
groups  and  type  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Total  value  : 

Families  by  type  of  residence 

of  : 

Proj  ect 

:  Prior-year 

:  Neighborhood 

family  living  : 

Number  :  Percent 

: Number  :  Percent 

: Number  :  Percent 

Total 

396  100.0 

215  100.0 

70  100.0 

Under  $500 

68           17 . 2 

39  18.1 

20  28.6 

$    500  -  749 

129  32.6 

78           36 . 3 

23  32.8 

$    750  -  999 

101  25.5 

55  25.6 

17  24.3 

$1,000  and  over 

98  24.7 

43            20 . 0 

10  14.3 

Table  5.-  Average  value  of  all  goods 

and  services  consumed  per  family. 

and  percentage 

furnished,  by  value-of-living  group  and  type 

of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects, 

1935 

Goods 

and  services  consumed 

Total  value  ; 

Project  : 

Prior-year  : 

Neighborhood 

of           : Average : Percentage : Average : Percentage : Average : Percentage 

family  living  :  value  : furnished  :  value  : furnished  : 

value  : furnished 

Under  $500          $    405  25.5  $    427  38.8  $    351  39.7 

$     500  -  749            625  39.5  622  48.1  6C8  40.5 

$    750  -  999            862  44.8  857  47.2  861  54.5 

$1,000  and  over  1,263  46.9  1,324  38.7  1,559  44.5 


14/  Zimmerman,  Carle  C,  Consumption  and  Standards  of  Living,  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  New  York,  1936,  chapter  III. 
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The  limits  were  from  26  percent  for  families  with  total  value  of  living 
less  than  ^500,  to  47  percent  for  families  with  a  value  of  living  over 
$1,000.  For  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  families  there  was  no  such  con- 
sistent trend.  In  each  of  these  two  residence  groups,  a  small  proportion 
of  the  family  living  was  furnished  by  families  in  the  lowest  total-value 
group,  but  the  proportion  furnished  was  hignest  for  families  in  the  $500 
to  $749  group  of  Prior-year  families  (48  percent)  and  for  those  in  the 
$750  to  $999  group  of  Neighborhood  families  (55  percent). 

For  each  of  the  residence  groups,  the  larger  the  total  value  of 
goods  and  services  consumed,  the  greater  was  the  number  of  males  of  work- 
ing age  in  the  family.  The  number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age  in  the 
Project  groups  increased  from  1.1  in  families  with  a  total  value  of  living 
of  less  than  $500  to  1.4  in  those  whose  total  value  was  $1,000  or  over, 
while  the  increase  in  the  Prior-year  group  was  from  1.0  to  1.4.  Among  the 
Neighborhood  group  the  tendency  was  more  pronounced,  increasing  from  1.0 
to  1.8.  Similarly,  the  number  of  living  children  was  greater  in  the  higher- 
value  groups.  It  thus  appears  that  there  was  a  definite  relationship 
between  the  number  of  living  children,  the  number  of  males  old  enough  to 
assist  in  procuring  the  family  income,  and  the  total  value  of  family 
living  (Table  30,  p.  58). 

Total  Value  of  Family  Living,  by  Size  of  Family 

Family  composition  -  that  is,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  resident 
family,  their  age  and  sex  -  is  one  of  the  important  factors  to  be  consider- 
ed in  the  analysis  of  levels  of  living.  As  an  empirical  procedure  for  an 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  value 
of  family  living,  families  in  this  report  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups.  Those  with  less  than  five  persons  residing  at  home  were  consider- 
ed small  families,  while  groups  of  five  or  more  were  classified  as  large. 
Under  such  procedure  54,  51,  and  47  percent  of  the  Project,  Prior-year, 
and  Neighborhood  families,  respectively,  were  large.  When  this  distri- 
bution was  made  for  each  locality,  seven  showed  a  predominance  of  large 
families  and  four  had  a  greater  percentage  of  small  families;  in  one, 
the  division  was  even  (Table  6) . 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  used  was  higher  for  the 
large  families  in  each  group  studied.  The  large  Neighborhood  family  had 
an  average  value  of  $870  for  all  goods  used,  the  Prior-year  group  averaged 
$837,  and  the  large  Project  family  reported  $831.  The  small  Project  fam- 
ily used  goods  valued  at  $775,  while  the  avera<7e  value  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices consumed  by  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  families  of  this  type  had  an 
average  value  of  $736  and  $609,  respectively.  There  was  no  great  varia- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  furnished 
by  sma.ll  and  large  families  except  in  the  Neighborhood  group.  Here  the 
small  family  furnished  approximately  11  percent  more  of  the  family  living 
than  did  the  large  one  (Table  48) . 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  families  with  more  than  five  persons 
should  report  a  higher  value  of  goods  and  services  consumed,   inasmuch  as 
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Table  6.-  Percentages   of  families   classified  as   small   and  large,  and 
average  value   of  goods   and  services   consumed  by   each  type, 
by  place  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Residence 

:  Number 
:  of 
: families 

:  Percentages 
families 
classified  as 

of  : 

Average  value 
of 

goods  and  services 

Small  1/: Large  2/: 

Small  : 

Large 

All  Project 

396 

46 

0 

54 

0 

$  775 

$  831 

Ashwood 

63 

oo 

O 

bo 

0 

606 

690 

Bosque 

18 

77 

8 

22 

2 

971 

1 ,450 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

47 

2 

52 

8 

900 

980 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

39 

4 

60 

6 

455 

582 

Dyess 

62 

41 

9 

58. 

1 

784 

975 

Ropesville 

32 

68 

8 

31 

2 

1,019 

1,059 

All  Prior-year 

215 

49 

3 

50 

.7 

736 

837 

Bosque 

23 

73 

9 

26 

.1 

896 

964 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

55 

43. 

6 

56 

4 

714 

901 

Dyess 

92 

47 

8 

52 

2 

613 

717 

Penderlea 

45 

46 

7 

53 

3 

890 

960 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

52 

9 

47 

1 

609 

870 

Bosque 

22 

50 

0 

50 

.0 

553 

760 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

48 

54 

2 

45 

8 

632 

925 

1/  Less  than  five  members. 
2/    Five  or  more  members. 


more  members  naturally  increase  the  physiological  needs  of  the  group.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  divide  the  families  arbitrarily  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals,  because  the  family  that  had  only  adult  members  would 
show  living  and  consumption  habits  far  different  from  those  of  a  family 
whose  members  were  largely  children.  To  give  weight  to  these  consider- 
ations the  adult  male  unit  has  been  employed  in  the  analysis  of  family 
living  according  to  size  of  family. 

Although  the  large  families  possessed  a  higher  average  total  value 
of  family  living  than  the  small  families,  the  average  value  per  adult  male 
unit  was  less  for  large  families  in  all  three  residence  groups.  In  each, 
the  value  of  goods  and  services  used  per  adult  male  unit  by  the  small 
families  was  almost  double  that  of  the  large  families.  Thus,  the  large 
Project  family  with  an  average  of  4.82  adult  units  consumed  an  average 
of  $172  worth  of  goods  and  services  per  unit  as  compared  with  $303  re- 
ported by  the  small  family  with  2.66  adult  male  units.  The  large  Prior- 
year  family  with  4.7  adult  male  units  reported  only  about  three-fifths  as 
large  a  value  of  goods  and  services  consumed  per  adult  unit  as  the  small 
family  with  2.5  adult  male  units.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the 
family  of  five  or  more  individuals  may  have  had  more  males  of  working  age 
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and  a  greater  number  of  living  children  who  might  have  assisted  in  supply- 
ing the  family  income  either  through  outside  employment  or  through  home 
production  of  food  and  other  goods.  Of  all  residence  groups  the  large 
Neighborhood  family,  with  the  highest  average  number  of  living  children 
(5.4),  and  the  largest  number  of  males  of  working  age  residing  in  the 
household  (1.8),  had  the  smallest  average  value  of  goods  and  services  used 
per  adult  unit.  The  number  of  males  of  working  age  in  the  large  families 
was  1.5  for  Project  families,  1.3  for  Prior-year  families,  and  1.8  for 
Neighborhood.  In  the  small  families  the  average  number  of  males  of  work- 
ing age  was  1.08  for  Project,  1.06  for  the  Prior-year,  and  .99  for  the 
Neighborhood. 

Total  Value  of  Family  Living  and  the  Family  Life  Cycle 

Previous  studies  have  shown  that  application  of  the  family-life- 
cycle  concept  assists  in  the  portrayal  of  cultural  and  economic  behavior 
of  the  family  because  consumption  as  well  as  production  patterns  are 
largely  contingent  upon  the  composition  of  the  family.  15/  Generalizations 
evolved  have  divided  the  family  cycle  into  various  periods,  beginning 
with  the  early  or  formative  period  in  which  the  parents  have  been  married 
for  a  short  time  and  the  children  are  very  young.  In  the  second  period 
the  children  are  growing  but  are  yet  unproductive.  The  next  successive 
stage  may  be  reached  when  the  children  approach  adolescence  and  might  aid 
in  procurement  of  the  family  income.  Tne  final  stage  is  attained  as  the 
children  leave  home  and  the  older  parents  are  reaching  the  last  period 
of  life.  Each  of  these  periods  tends  to  have  definite  characteristics  and 
to  reflect  varying  patterns  in  living  behavior.  16/ 

The  family  life  cycle  as  here  portrayed  is  based  entirely  upon  the 
duration  of  the  marriage  and  a  cross-section  analysis.  17/  Because  of 
selection  procedure  of  settlement  officials,  Project  and  Prior-year 
families  were  relatively  young.  As  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  parents  of  families  had  been  married  20  years  or  more,  the  latter 
phases  of  the  life  cycle  may  be  inadequately  represented.  This  exclusion 
of  older  families  was  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  objectives  of  the 
resettlement  plan  the  families  would  eventually  become  owners  of  their 
farm  units  through  payments  that  would  be  made  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Although  only  6  percent  of  the  Project  and  Prior-year  families  were 
v/ithout  children,  the  average  value  of  goods  and  services  consumed  by  the 
childless  couples  was  consistently  lower  than  that  of  the  couples  with 


15/  Loomis,  C.  P.,  The  Study  of  the  Life  Cycle  of  Families,  Rural  Sociol- 
ogy, Vol.  I,  No.  2,  June  1936. 

16/  P.  A.  Sorokin  has  diagrammed  the  family  life  cycle  as  falling  into 
four  periods.  See  Sorokin,  P,  A.  ,  Zimmerman,  C.  C,  Galpin,  C.  J.,  A  Sys- 
tematic Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, 1931,  Vol.  II,  p.  41  ff. 

17/  In  this  analysis  only  the  611  Project  and  Prior-year  families  are  in- 
cluded.    The  Neighborhood  families  are  excluded. 
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children.  Unions  which  had  been  formed  less  than  five  years  and  in  v/hich 
there  were  children  had  an  average  value  of  family  living  of  $719,  but 
unions  which  had  been  formed  from  5  to  14.9  years,  although  representing 
families  with  a  greater  number  of  children,  showed  an  average  value  of 
family  living  which  v/as  only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  younger 
families.  Although  there  were  more  persons  in  the  family  of  the  older 
marriage  group,  none  of  these  children  were  yet  old  enough  to  be  of  great 
material  aid  in  supplementing  the  family  income.  The  average  value  of 
family  living  reached  the  peak  for  those  families  in  which  the  parents 
had  been  married  from  15  to  19.9  years.  18/  The  proportion  furnished  was 
highest  during  this  5-year  period  (Table  49)  .  It  v/as  in  this  period  that 
the  children  had  reached  the  productive  age  and  could  aid  in  procurement 
of  the  family  incom^e.  After  this  stage  the  value  of  living  and  the  amount 
furnished  decreased  steadily  as  the  family  began  to  lose  its  working  force. 
Children  became  older  and  many  left  to  establish  their  own  homes  or  to 
secure  work  elsewhere;  thus  the  need  for  consumption  goods  was  relatively 
decreased  along  with  the  number  of  productive  units. 

Food 

Total  Value  of  Food,  by  Project  and  Residence  Groups 

Professor  Zimmerman  has  estimated  that  under  norm.al  circumstances, 
from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  would  be  devoted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  need  for  food.  19/  Project  families  allotted 
54  percent  of  the  total  living  to  food  while  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood 
families  showed  a  proportion  of  59  and  55  percent,  respectively.  In  each 
residence  group,  therefore,  the  proportion  allocated  was  high  within  the 
limits  established  by  Zimmerman;  in  none  of  the  localities  surveyed 
v/as  less  than  40  percent  of  the  budget  devoted  to  food.  During  the  year 
preceding  their  arrival  on  the  project,  Penderlea  families  allotted  43 
percent  of  the  total  value,  while  Ashwood  Project  and  Dyess  Prior-year 
families  reported  70  percent  of  the  budget  devoted  to  this  purpose 
(Table  7) . 

The  average  value  of  food  used  by  families  during  the  first  year  on 
the  projects  was  $438,  54  percent  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  farm. 
Prior-year  families  consumed  food  valued  at  $466  of  which  63  percent  was 
furnished  by  the  farm,  while  Neighborhood  families,  with  food  valued  at 
$403,  produced  65  percent  of  this  amount  (fig.  2).  Moreover,  when  the 
value  of  food  consumed  per  adult  unit  was  computed,  the  Prior-year  group 
again  ranked  highest.  In  the  cases  of  Dyess  and  Cumberland  Homesteads, 
where  both  Project  and  Prior-year  families  v/ere  studied,  the  value  of  food 
consumed  per  adult  unit  and  per  family  was  greater  for  the  Prior-year 
groups.     Bosque  Prior-year  families  shov/ed  only  a  higher  average  value 


18/    Eleven  me^rriage  unions  of  over  35  years  in  length  are  excluded  be- 
cause of  the  small  number. 
19/    Zimmerman,  C.  C,  op.  cit.,  p.  96. 
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Figure  2.>  Average  value  of  principal  items  of  goods 

AND    services    consumed,    BY   TYPE    OF    RESIDENCE,  SEVEN 
RESETTLEMENT   PROJECTS,  l935. 
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Table  ?.-  Average  value  of  food  consumed  per  family  and  per  adult  male 
unit,  proportion  of  food  furnished,  and  proportion  food  was  of 
total  value  of  family  living,  by  place  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Food  consumed 

:  Number 

iive  X  afi,y 

value 

Percentage  of 

Residence  : 

of 

Per  :Per 

•  adult 

Percentage 

total  value 

: families 

family : mal 

e  uni t 

produced 

of  living 

All  Project 

396 

54 

0 

54 

.4 

A        TIT     r\  ^ 

Asnwooct 

DO 

ART 

Pip. 

Do 

1 

/  U 

n 
.  u 

tsosque 

1  Q 

±o 

164 

PI 
Dx 

D 

.  1 

Cumberland  Farms 

y4 

322 

83 

oU 

d 

bU 

c 
.  D 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

464 

±ox 

53 

4 

49 

.3 

Dyess 

62 

1  nQ 
luy 

52 

0 

49 

.0 

Ropesville 

32 

1  op: 
loO 

75 

1 

52 

.6 

All  Prior-year 

215 

466 

129 

62 

8 

59 

3 

Bosque 

23 

525 

175 

64 

6 

57 

5 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

55 

499 

133 

65 

2 

60 

9 

Dyess 

92 

464 

127 

69 

o 

-  69 

5 

Penderlea 

45 

401 

110 

42 

9 

43 

2 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

403 

107 

65. 

0 

55. 

0 

Bosque 

22 

330 

84 

53. 

6 

50. 

2 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

48 

436 

118 

68. 

9 

57. 

0 

per  adult  male  unit.  As  previously  pointed  out,  families  living  in  the 
new  communities  were  in  most  cases  unable  to  secure  a  large  quantity  of 
produce  from  farm  operations  during  the  schedule  year  primarily  because  of 
the  newness  of  the  project  and  the  resultant  inadequacy  of  farming  facili- 
ties. Although  food  consumed  by  this  group  was  lower  in  value  than  that 
used 'by  the  Prior-year  families,  this  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that 
family  diets  were  necessarily  less  adequate  in  the  new  community.  20/ 
Monetary  value  of  food  used  by  no  means  furnishes  a  complete  picture. 
A  thorough  analysis  of  the  pattern  of  living  as  revealed  through  food  con- 
sumed would  necessitate  minute  examination  of  its  nutritional  values, 
a  problem  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Wherever  possible,    the   families  cultivated  during  the  summer  a 
small  garden  that  furnished  fresh  vegetables  for  the  table  and  a  quantity 


20/  Almost  all  projects  had  a  Home  Economist,  who  assisted  the  home- 
makers  through  demonstrations,  lectures,  and  other  educational  programs. 
Such  educational  programs  sponsored  by  Project  administrations  may  have 
resulted  in  better  utilization  of  available  income. 
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to  be  preserved  for  winter  use.  All  vegetables  produced  and  consumed  at 
home  by  Prior-year  families  at  Bosque  formed  but  7  percent  of  the  value  of 
all  food  produced,  while  on  the  Dyess  project  vegetables  comprised  33 
percent.  For  the  most  part,  the  families  did  not  spend  any  sizable  amounts 
of  cash  for  vegetables,  either  canned  or  fresh.  The  proportion  of  all 
such  food  purchased  ranged  from  0.8  percent  for  Ashwood  to  12  percent  for 
Cumberland  Farms. 

Although  not  all  families  owned  cows,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  value  of  food  produced  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  value  of  milk  and 
butter  furnished.  Of  all  food  produced  by  the  families  at  Cumberland 
Farms,  for  example,  milk  and  butter  represented  70  percent  of  the  total 
value.  Yet  despite  this  apparent  dependence  upon  milk  and  butter,  the 
families  without  cows  spent  very  little  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  milk 
products.  Almost  the  same  situation  was  prevalent  in  all  localities. 
Families  of  the  Cumberland  Homesteads  project  allotted  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  cash  expenditures  for  food  to  the  purchase  of  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  even  they  spent  only  9  percent  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  basis  of  value,  the  most  important  food  items  purchased  by 
any  of  the  groups  studied  were  lard,  flour,  meal,  and  sugar.  Combined, 
these  items  commanded  a  major  proportion  of  the  total  food  budget.  A 
24-pound  sack  of  flour  and  an  8-pound  pail  of  lard  were  almost  comple- 
mentary items.  Seldom  was  one  purchased  without  the  other.  On  Cumberland 
Farms,  for  example,  19  percent  of  the  food  expenditures  was  for  flour  and 
15  percent  for  lard,  exclusive  of  lard  produced  at  home.  Inexpensive 
meats,  particularly  pork,  were  used  in  considerable  amounts  and  in  some 
cases  were  as  important  in  the  cash  purchases  as  lard  or  flour.  Eggs  and 
chickens  were  used  when  produced  at  home  but  were  seldom  bought. 

Food  Consumption,  by  Value-of-Living  Groups 

Theoretically,  as  the  total  family-living  budget  becomes  larger, 
the  proportion  devoted  to  food  should  decrease  because  of  the  limit  to 
physiological  needs  for  food.  21/  This  principle  was  found  to  apply  to 
the  Project  families.  There  was  a  steady  decrease  from  59  percent  which 
families  with  a  total  value  of  family  living  of  less  than  $500  devoted  to 
food  to  51  percent  that  families  with  a  total  value  of  over  $1 ,  000  allotted . 
In  the  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  groups,  however,  the  tendency  was  not 
so  pronounced  and  there  were  some  exceptions  in  the  middle  value  groups 
(Table  8  and  Fig.  3) . 

A  positive  correlation  existed  between  the  total  value  of  family 
living  and  the  average  value  of  food  consumed.  As  the  higher  total-value 
groups  were  reached,  the  value  of  food  increased.    This  increase  with  each 


21/  Engel,  Ernst.  Die  Lebenskosten  belgischer  Arbeiter  Familien  frueher 
und  jetzt.  Bulletin  de  I'institut  international  de  statistique,  tome  IX, 
premiere  livraison,  Rome,  1895,  40  pp. 
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Table  8.-  Average  value  of  food  consumed  per  family,  percentage 
furnished,  and  the  percentage  that  food  was  of  total  value 
of  family  living,  by  value-of-living  groups  and  type  of 
residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Food  nonsiimpd 

Total  value 

Percentage  of 

Of 

:  Average 

Percentage  : 

total  value 

family  living 

:  value 

furnished  : 

of  living 

Pro i  ec  t ■ 

Under  S500 

$241 

25 .7 

59.4 

%    500  -  749 

366 

49 . 3 

58 . 5 

$    750  -  999 

465 

54.7 

53.9 

$1,000  and  over 

642 

64.4 

50.9 

Prior— vear  * 

Under  2)500 

259 

50.7 

60 . 5 

S    500  -  749 

400 

63.6 

64. 2 

$    750  -  999 

529 

65.1 

61.8 

$1,000  and  over 

695 

63.9 

52.5 

Neighborhood: 

Under  $500 

192 

45.0 

54.7 

$    500  -  749 

346 

55.9 

56.9 

$    750  -  999 

535 

73.2 

62.2 

$1,000  and  over 

731 

75.0 

46.9 

successive  value  group  was  more  pronounced  for  the  Neighborhood  families; 
and,  although  Neighborhood  families  with  a  total  value  of  $1,000  or  more 
allotted  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  total  budget  to  food,  they  showed 
a  higher  average  value  for  food  than  did  any  one  of  the  other  residence 
and  value  groups.  A  part  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  75 
percent  of  the  food  was  produced  on  the  farm,  thus  making  available  larger 
amounts  for  consumption. 

In  the  higher  total-value  groups  a  greater  proportion  of  the  food 
was  furnished.  This  may  indicate  that  a  higher  value  of  living  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  general  type  of  farm  operation,  which  increases  the 
amount  of  goods  furnished.  Furthermore,  the  influence  of  larger  families 
in  the  higher  value  groups  must  not  be  overlooked  (Table  30,  p.  58). 
Non-farm  operations  of  most  of  the  Project  families  are  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  in  all  groups  they  purchased  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  food  used.  The  value  of  food  purchased  also  increased  in  the 
higher  groups.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  was  probably  due  to  the  pur- 
chase of  food  of  higher  quality  or  food  which  would  not  be  used  by  the 
lower  income  groups. 
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Food  Consumption,  by  Size  of  Family 

Logically,  the  large  family  vdth  more  individuals,  many  of  whom  may 
be  working,  should  show  a  higher  value  of  food  used  than  the  small 
family.  22/  This  tendency  v/as  prevalent  in  each  of  the  three  residence 
groups  here  studied.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  Neighborhood 
group,  the  family  with  five  or  m-ore  ro,embers  also  devoted  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  total  family  living  to  this  purpose. 

On  the  basis  of  value  of  food  used  per  adult  unit,  however,  the 
situation  was  reversed.  The  small  Project  family  reported  an  average 
value  of  food  used  of  ^397,  or  $155  per  adult  male  unit,  while  the  larger 
family  allotted  ^473  for  food,  or  $98  per  adult  m.ale  unit.  Similarly, 
for  Prior-year  families  food  consumed  per  adult  male  unit  by  the  large 
and  small  family  was  $171  and  $109,  respectively.  Although  the  average 
per  family  was  $121  higher  for  the  large  than  for  the  small  family  in  the 
Neighborhood  group,  the  value  of  food  used  per  adult  unit  by  the  small 
family  was  $54  higher  than  the  $88  used  by  the  large.  (See  Table  48; 
Supplementary  Tables  45-54  are  in  the  Appendix.) 

Food  Consuff.pt ion,    by  Family  Life  Cycle 

Definite  periods  of  the  family  life  cycle  which  were  reflected  in 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  used  likewise  appeared  in  the  value  of  food 
consumed.  Food  increased  in  value  from  $381  for  families  which  had  been 
formed  less  than  5  years  to  $549  for  those  in  existence  from  15  to  19 
years.  For  marriages  of  longer  duration  the  value  tended  to  decline 
(Table  49).  23/  It  is  within  the  groups  with  marriage  duration  of  15  to 
19  years  that  the  families  had  perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  productive 
units  and  consequently  higher  food  requirements.  In  older  marriage  groups 
the  size  of  family  was  notably  decreasing  as  children  left  home;  hence, 
food  requirements,   as  well  as  production,   would  decrease  accordingly. 

Housing, ^Accessories ,  Facilities,  and  Maintenance 

In  each  of  the  resettlement  coff.munities  new  and  modern  houses  v/ere 
to  be  constructed  for  the  families.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  however. 
Project  families  were  living  in  houses  varying  from  renovated  but  ram- 
shackle Negro  tenant  dv/ellings  to  substantial  stone  structures,  modern  in 
every  detail.  The  63  Ashwood  families  had  moved  into  buildings  that  had 
been  standing  nearly  46  years,  dwellings  previously  occupied  by  Negro 
tenants.  Many  of  the  people  on  the  Bosque  project  lived  in  structures 
which  were  later  to  be  used  as  chicken  houses.  At  Cumberland  Homesteads 
families  occupied  the  tem.porary  dwellings  that  were  to  become  barns.  At 
Cumberland  Farms  a  large  number  were  relief  clients  living  in  temporary 
shacks . 


22/    Loomis,  C.  P.,  op.  cit.,  p.  186. 

23/  Families  formed  more  than  35  years  were  again  excluded  because  of 
the  small  number  of  cases. 
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Obviously,  the  levels  at  which  families  are  living  under  such 
diverse  conditions  are  not  easily  compared.  Nor  can  the  average  re- 
placement value  of  such  dwellings  represent  satisfactory  indices  for 
comparisons,  especially  since  climatic  conditions  in  the  different  areas 
vary  greatly  and  to  some  extent  determine  the  type  of  dwelling.  For 
about  $25,  a  shack  at  Cumberland  Farms  could  be  replaced.  The  Negro 
cotton-plantation  houses  at  Ashwood  had  an  average  replacement  value  of 
$77  while  the  barns  at  Cumberland  Homesteads  were  valued  at  $200  each. 
Eventually  these  temporary  abodes  are  to  be  replaced  by  modern  houses 
ranging  in  replacement  value  from  an  average  of  less  than  $1,000  at  Cum- 
berland Farms  to  almost  $3,300  for  the  adobe  buildings  at  Bosque  Farms, 
Families  studied  during  the  year  preceding  their  arrival  on  the  project 
also  lived  in  many  different  types  of  houses.  The  replacement  value  of 
these  houses  ranged  from  $221  for  Bosque  Prior-year  families  to  $949  for 
Penderlea. 

Bosque  project  houses,  including  tem.porary  structures,  had  an  aver- 
age of  2.2  rooms  while  at  Ashwood  the  average  was  4.3.  However,  the  tem- 
porary abode  usually  had  fewer  rooms  than  the  permanent  home.  On  Dyess 
and  Ropesville  projects,  where  all  families  lived  in  new  homes  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  the  average  number  of  rooms  per  house  was  4  (Table  9) . 


Table  9.-  Characteristics  of  dwellings  occupied  by  the  families  studied, 
by  place  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Average 

per 

dwelling  : 

Number  of 

houses 

:  Number 

Number: 

Age, 

Replace-  : 

constructed  of  - 

Residence 

:  of 

of  : 

in 

ment  : 

Other 

: families 

rooms  : 

years 

value  1/; 

Wood 

:  Log 

material 

All  Project 

396 

3 

.6 

8 

.5 

$  836 

335 

61 

Ashwood 

63 

4 

.3 

45 

.6 

77 

62 

1 

Bosque 

18 

2 

.2 

2 

.7 

319 

15 

3  2/ 

Cumberland 

Farms 

94 

3 

.1 

1 

.3 

275 

94 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

127 

3 

.6 

1 

.3 

1,234 

70 

57  3/ 

Dyess 

62 

4 

.0 

]. 

.8 

1 , 500 

62 

Ropesville 

32 

4 

.0 

1 

.0 

r,400 

32 

All  Prior-year 

215 

3 

.8 

19 

.7 

490 

193 

9 

13 

Bosque 

23 

2 

.3 

7 

.3 

221 

15 

2 

6  2/ 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

55 

4 

.2 

17 

.3 

531 

50 

3 

2 

Dyess 

92 

3 

.5 

21 

.3 

308 

87 

4 

1 

Penderlea 

45 

4 

.6 

25 

.6 

949 

41 

4 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

4 

.1 

23 

.0 

633 

45 

2 

23 

Bosque 

22 

3 

.8 

39 

.6 

613 

2 

20  2/ 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

48 

4 

.3 

15 

.4 

643 

43 

2 

3 

1/    Estimated  by 

the  family; 

both 

new  and  old  houses  are 

included . 

2/  Principally 

adobe  houses 

3/    Stone  houses. 
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In  16  percent  of  the  -396  homes  of  Project  families  there  was  a 
radio,  but  there  were  only  three  telephones.    Seventy  percent  of  the  Proj- 
ect families  obtained  v/ater  from  wells,  23  percent  had  water  piped  into 
the  dwellings,  and  7  percent  of  the  families  obtained  water  from  springs. 
Only  three  of  the  Project  .families  had  electricity  in  their  houses  at  the 
time  of  the  study.     Sixty-one  percent  of  the  homes  had  heating  stoves, 
26  percent  had  fireplaces,    and  13  percent  had  both.      Not  all  of  the 
Project  families  were  as  yet  enjoying  living  facilities  much  better  than 
those  possessed  by  the  Prior-year   fam.ilies.      Thirteen  percent  of  the 
latter  had  radios  in  their  houses,  less  than  2  percent  had  telephones,  14 
percent  had  houses  furnished  with  electricity,  and  7  percent  had  inside 
water  systems.-   Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  Prior-year  families  heated  their 
houses  with  stoves,   28  percent  had  only  fireplaces,   and  4  percent  had 
both  (Table  10) . 

No  Neighborhood  family  had  running  water,  and  only  one  house  was 
furjiighed  with  electricity,      Nine  percent  had  radios;   81  percent  had 


Table  10.-  Accessories  and  facilities  of  dwellings,  by  type  of  residence, 

seven  resettlement  projects,  1535 


•  Families  having  specified  accessories^  and_.  facilities 
:  _P roi© c t__  :  Prior-year        :   Neighborhood 


   Item 

:  Num- 

:  Per 

:  Num- 

:  Per- 

: Num- 

• Per- 

: ber 

:  cent 

:  ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Heating  system. 

396 

100 

0 

215 

100.0 

70 

100 

.0 

Furnace 

1 

.3 

1 

.5 

Fireplace 

101 

25 

5 

61 

28.4 

8 

11 

.4 

Stove 

243 

61. 

3 

145 

67.4 

57 

81 

.4 

Stove  and  fire- 

place 

51 

12. 

9 

8 

3.7 

5 

7 

2 

Lighting  system 

396 

100. 

0 

215 

100.0 

70 

100 

0 

Electricity 

3 

8 

31 

14.4 

1 

1 

4 

Oil  lamp 

388 

98. 

0 

183 

85.1 

69 

98 

6 

No  report 

5 

1 

2 

1 

.5 

Water  supply 

396 

100. 

0 

215 

100.0 

70 

100 

0 

Well 

275 

69 

5 

159 

74.0 

62 

88 

6 

Spring  and  other 

29 

7 

3 

40 

18.6 

8 

11 

4 

Piped  into 

dwelling 

92 

23. 

2 

16 

7.4 

Into  bathroom 

88 

95. 

7 

10 

62.5 

Radio 

63 

15. 

9 

28 

13.0 

6 

8. 

6 

Telephone 

3 

8 

4 

1.9 

1 

1. 

4 
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heating  stoves,  11  percent  only  fireplaces,  and  the  remainder  had  both 
stoves  and  fireplaces.  Obviously  any  attempt  to  evaluate  housing  in  order 
to  compare  such  diverse  conditions  is  fraught  with  difficulty  (Table  10) . 

Among  the  principal  items  included  in  the  category  of  housing  and 
maintenance  are  rent,  repairs,  insurance,  fuel,  furniture,  and  household 
furnishings.  24/  For  Project,  Prior-year,  and  Neighborhood  groups  the 
average  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  was  $171,  $124.  and  $127  re- 
spectively; these  amounts  represented  21,  16,  and  17  percent,  in  the 
order  named,  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  of  each  group.  The  pro- 
portions, however,  which  housing  and  maintenance  and  food  combined  repre- 
sent of  the  total  value  of  family  living  are  almost  the  same  (76  and  75 
percent)  for  the  Project  and  the  Prior-year  groups.  For  the  Neighborhoood 
families  these  two  categories  constitute  72  percent  of  the  total  (Tables 
46  and  47) . 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  houses  in  which  Project 
families  lived  were  temporary  structures,  the  total  value  of  housing  and 
maintenance  was  greatest  for  this  group  (Fig.  2,  p.  21)  .  This  may  be 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  lived  in  new  houses  v/hich  had  an 
evaluation  high  above  the  average  fOT-  the  temporary  buildings.  Undoubted- 
ly future  studies  will  indicate  an  even  greater  proportion  of  the  total 
value  of  family  living  of  the  Project  families  as  being  allocated  to 
housing  and  maintenance.  Furthermore,  the  better  dwelling  will  play  an 
important  part  in  increasing  that  total  value.  This  is  somewhat  cor- 
roborated by  the  relatively  high  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  on  the 
Ropesville  and  Dyess  projects  where  all  of  the  families  were  living  in 
the  new  houses  at  the  time  of  the  study  (Table  11). 

Expenditure  for  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  new  resettlement 
home  was  a  significant  item  in  the  category  of  housing  and  maintenance. 
Such  expenditures  ranged  from  15  percent  of  all  housing  and  maintenance  for 
Dyess  Project  families  to  38  percent  for  Cumberland  Farms.  Much  furni- 
ture was  bought  a  short  time  before  the  period  covered;  however,  even 
though  the  amount  of  debts  incurred  and  not  paid  was  recorded  on  the  sched- 
ule, as  well  as  actual  cash  expenditures,  only  cash  expenditures  occur  in 
the  analysis.  When  goods  were  purchased  on  an  installment  basis,  only 
the  amount  paid  on  them  during  the  schedule  year  was  included  in  the  total 
value  of  family  living. 

With  the  exception  of  those  at  Ropesville,  where  almost  all  fuel 
was  purchased,  Project  families  obtained  from  the  farms  more  than  half  of 
the  fuel  used.  This  ranged  from  62  percent  for  Cumberland  Farms  to  85 
percent  for  Dyess.  Usually  the  v/ood  procured  was  that  which  remained 
after  the  land  v/as  cleared.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  present  supply  of 
wood  on  the  projects  will  last  long;  therefore,  additional  sources  of 
fuel  must  be  secured  or  more  fuel  will  be  purchased  in  the  future.  All 


24/  See  Appendix,  Methodological  Note,  for  explanation  of  the  methods  of 
grouping.  Ten  percent  of  the  replacement  value  was  assumed  to  represent 
rent . 
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Table  11.-  Average  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  per  family  and  per 
adult  unit,  percentage  furnished,  and  percentage  that  housing 
and  maintenance  was  of  total  value  of  living,  by  place 
of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Housing;  and  maintenance 

:  Number 

Average  value  : Percent- : Percentaece  of 

Residence 

:  of 

;  Per    :Per  adult: age  fur-:  total  value 

: families 

family: male  unit:  nished  :     of  living 

All  Project 

396 

$171 

S45 

62 . 2 

21 

2 

Ashwood 

63 

52 

12 

37.3 

7 

8 

w  O  U  U  ^ 

18 

125 

35 

J.  X 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

96 

25 

51.0 

18 

0 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

235 

66 

66.3 

25 

0 

Dyess 

62 

232 

58 

77.0 

25 

9 

Ropesville 

32 

287 

98 

47.8 

27 

8 

All  Prior-year 

215 

124 

34 

41.6 

15 

6 

Bosque 

23 

109 

36 

43.8 

11 

8 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

55 

127 

34 

44.6 

15 

5 

Dyess 

92 

79 

22 

58.7 

11 

9 

Penderlea 

45 

219 

60 

26.3 

23 

6 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

127 

34 

56.7 

17 

3 

Bosque 

22 

114 

29 

50.6 

17 

3 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

48 

133 

36 

59.1 

17 

4 

of  the  Prior-year  groups  with  the  exception  of  Penderlea  also  furnished 
most  of  the  fuel  consumed.  Penderlea  families  furnished  but  6  percent 
of  the  fuel,  while  the  next  lowest  in  the  Prior-year  group  was  Cumber- 
land Homesteads  with  50  percent  furnished  and  the  highest  was  80  per- 
cent for  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess. 

Project  families  in  the  higher  value-of-living  groups  allocated  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  to  housing  and  maintenance  than  the  lower 
value-of-living  groups.  In  addition,  a  greater  proportion  of  housing  and 
maintenance  was  furnished  by  the  farm.  Among  the  remaining  residence 
groups.  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood,  the  tendency  displayed  by  the  Proj- 
ect families  was  almost  reversed,  since  the  higher  value-of-living  groups 
devoted  a  smaller  proportion  to  housing  and  maintenance  than  the  lower 
value-of-living  groups,  and  also  furnished  less  (Table  12,  and  Fig.  3, 
p.  24). 

Small  families  in  all  residence  groups  devoted  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  value  of  living  to  housing  and  maintenance  than  did  the 
large  families.  Only  in  the  Project  group,  however,  was  there  any  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  amount  allotted  to  this  purpose  by  the  large 
and  small  families  (Table  48). 
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Table  12.-  Average  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  per  family, 
percentage  furnished,  and  percentage  of  total  family  living, 
by  value-of-living  groups  and  type  of  residence,  seven 
resettlement  projects,  1935 


Total  value 
of 

family  living 

Housing  and 

maintenance 

:  Average  value 

■  Percentage 

furnished. 

Percentage 
total  value 
living 

of 
of 

Proj  ect : 

Under  $500 

$  79 

52. 

7 

19. 

5 

$    500  -  749 

114 

58. 

18. 

2 

%    750  -  999 

192 

68 

4 

22. 

3 

$1,000  and  over 

290 

61 

5 

22. 

9 

Prior-year: 

Under  $500 

65 

53 

5 

15. 

2 

$    500  -  749 

90 

50 

1 

14. 

4 

$    750  -  999 

125 

47 

8 

14. 

6 

$1,000  and  over 

237 

28 

7 

17 

9 

Neighborhood: 

Under  $500 

79 

66 

.6 

22 

6 

$    500  -  749 

99 

53 

.7 

16 

2 

$    750  -  999 

147 

52 

.5 

17 

.0 

$1,000  and  over 

254 

57 

.3 

16.3 

The  average  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  for  the  small  Project 
family  was  $182  as  compared  with  $162  for  families  with  five  or  more  mem- 
bers. Houses  occupied  by  the  small  Project  families  had  an  average  of 
3.3  rooms  while  those  of  the  large  families  had  3.9  rooms.  Small  Prior- 
year  families  showed  an  average  value  of  $118  for  housing  and  maintenance 
which  provided  a  house  with  3.7  rooms  while  the  large  Prior-year  family 
devoted  $129  for  maintenance  of  a  house  with  3.9  rooms.  For  Neighborhood 
families  with  less  than  five  members  the  value  of  housing  was  $129,  or 
$4  more  than  that  for  the  large  family.  The  house  of  the  small  family 
averaged  4.3  rooms  but  that  of  the  large  family  averaged  only  3.5  rooms. 

Clothing 

In  addition  to  protecting  an  individual  from  the  elements  and  from 
the  materials  and  implements  with  which  he  works,   clothing  has  certain 
important  social  aspects.    There  are  few  groups  which  do  not  make  greater 
expenditures  for  clothing  than  would  be    necessary  if  cultural  and  social 
considerations  were  not  involved.     Clothing  plays  an  important  part  in 
differentiating  the   individual   from  other  persons  and  from  members  of 
other  groups.      It  also  may  appear  to  impart  certain  social  status  and 
assist  in  establishing  the  person  in  his  own  sex  and  age  group. 
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Clothing,  by  Age  and  Sex 

During  the  courtship  and  marriage  period  in  an  individual's  life, 
the  expenditure  for  clothing  is  usually  at  a  maximum.  In  this  study, 
when  two  age  groups  with  relatively  few  cases  are  excluded,  the  highest 
clothing  expenditures  for  male  offspring  were  for  those  from  18  to  20.9 
years  of  age  in  each  of  the  residence  groups.  Expenditures  for  sons  in 
this  age  group  ranged  from  $26  among  Neighborhood  families  to  $33  among 
Prior-year  families.  The  age  during  which  maximum  clothing  expenditures 
were  incurred  for  unmarried  daughters  living  in  the  parental  home  showed 
much  variation  between  residence  groups;  however,  if  again  some  exception- 
al cases  are  ignored,  there  was  a  tendency  for  clothing  expenditures  to 
be  greatest  for  daughters  at  approximately  the  same  age  as  for  the  sons 
(Table  51) . 

A  near-normal  curve  would  result  if  a  chart  showing  clothing  ex- 
penditures for  the  various  age  groups  of  all  offspring  and  parents  were 
constructed  omitting  4  parents  aged  15  to  18,  27  daughters  over  21  years 
of  age,  and  16  sons  over  24.  From  such  a  curve  it  would  be  evident  that 
expenditure  for  clothing  is  greatest  at  the  age  preceding  and  following 
marriage.  Both  the  offspring  and  parents  spend  the  maximum  for  clothing 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years.  As  parents  age,  they  decrease  their 
own  clothing  purchases  in  favor  of  the  rapidly  increasing  expenditures 
for  the  growing  children. 

Clothing  expenditures  by  the  male  heads  of  all  age  groups  averaged 
$24  for  the  Project,  $23  for  the  Prior-year,  and  $21  for  the  Neighborhood 
families.  Purchases  by  the  homemakers  were  less  than  those  of  the  male 
heads,  $19  for  the  Project  and  Prior-year  groups, and  $18  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood. With  but  a  single  exception.  Project  and  Prior-year  male  heads  in 
all  age  groups  expended  larger  amounts  for  clothing  than  did  the  home- 
makers.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  only  two  male  heads  in  this  exceptional 
age  group,  18  to  21  years,  it  may  well  be  ignored.  The  difference  in  the 
amount  of  clothing  purchased  by  the  male  heads  and  homemakers  is  empha- 
sized in  Figure  4  where  the  combined  expenditures  of  the  Project  and 
Prior-year  groups  have  been  graphically  presented.  Of  further  signifi- 
cance is  the  fact  that  both  homemakers  and  male  heads  of  the  Project 
groups  tended  to  expend  slightly  greater  amounts  for  clothing  than  those 
who  were  studied  during  the  prior  year  of  residence     (Table  50). 

The  average  clothing  expenditure  for  the  male  offspring  was  $13  for 
the  Project  and  Prior-year  groups  and  $16  for  the  Neighborhood.  For  the 
female  offspring  it  was  $12,  $10,  and  $15  for  the  Proj ect ,  Prior-year,  and 
Neighborhood  families  respectively.  Doubtless  a  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ference in  clothing  expenditures  between  male  and  female  members  of  the 
families,  parents  and  offspring,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
clothing  for  the  latter  individuals  was  made  at  home,  whereas  clothing  for 
the  males  was  usually  bought  ready-made.  Although  there  was  much  fluc- 
tuation between  the  residence  groups  in  the  average  clothing  expenditures 
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of  male  heads  and  homemakers  of  various  ages,  such  a  tendency  was  not 
prevalent  in  the  early-age  groups  of  children.  Clothing  purchases  for 
offspring  of  early  ages  formed  a  similar  pattern  for  the  Project,  Prior- 
year,  and  Neighborhood  families.  It  was  only  for  children  above  18  years 
that  any  significant  fluctuations  in  expenditures  between  the  age  and  res- 
idence groups  were  recorded  (Tables  50  and  51). 

Clothing,  by  Project  and  Residence  Groups 

Over  40  percent  of  all  clothing  expenditures  went  for  work  clothes 
and  footwear.  Despite  the  larger  cash  receipts  of  the  Project  families 
as  compared  with  the  Prior-year  families,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  form- 
er devoted  a  larger  proportion  of  their  clothing  expenditures  to  suits, 
dresses,  underwear,  and  night  clothes.  On  the  contrary,  most  additional 
expenditures  resulting  from  increased  income  supplied  more  work  clothes 
and  footwear. 

By  projects,  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  family  living 
delegated  to  clothing  ranged  from  8  percent  for  the  families  at  Ropes- 
ville,  to  11.6  percent  for  both  Project  and  Prior-year  families  at  Cumber- 
land Homesteads,  and  14  percent  for  Bosque  Neighborhood  families  (Table  13)  . 
In  each  residence  group  there  was  a  tendency  for  a  positive  correlation  to 
exist  between  the  total  value  of  living  and  the  average  expenditure  for 
clothing.    The  greater  the  total  yalue  of  living,  the  higher  the  average 


Table  13.-  Average  value  of  clothing  per  family  and  per  adult  male  unit, 
and  percentage   that   clothing  was  of  total   value  of  living,  by 
place  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Clothing 


;  Number 

:      Average  value  : 

Percentage  of 

Residence 

:  of 

:  Per 

:Per  adult: 

total  value 

families 

:  family 

:male  unit: 

of  living 

All  Project 

396 

$  86 

$23 

10 

.7 

Ashwood 

63 

58 

13 

8 

.8 

Bosque 

18 

122 

34 

11 

.3 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

58 

15 

11 

.0 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

109 

31 

11 

.6 

Dyess 

62 

100 

25 

11 

.1 

Ropesville 

32 

80 

27 

7 

.7 

All  Prior-year 

215 

80 

22 

10 

.2 

Bosque 

23 

104 

35 

11 

.4 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

55 

95 

25 

11 

.6 

Dyess 

92 

55 

15 

8 

.3 

Penderlea 

45 

102 

28 

11 

.0 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

84 

22 

11 

5 

Bosque 

22 

91 

23 

13 

9 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

48 

81 

22 

10 

6 
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expenditure  for  clothing.  Ropesville,  with  next  to  the  highest  total 
value  of  family  living  but  ranking  fourth  in  the  expenditures  for  cloth- 
ing per  family,  provided  the  most  outstanding  exception. 

The  lowest  average  expenditure  for  clothing  per  family  was  $55  in 
the  Dyess  Prior-year  group.  The  highest  was  $122  for  Project  families 
at  Bosque.  The  average  expenditure  per  adult  male  unit  ranged  from  $13 
for  Ashwood  to  S35  for  Prior-year  families  at  Bosque.  Although  the  cloth- 
ing purchases  by  Project  families  as  compared  with  the  Prior-year  families 
at  Cumberland  Homesteads  and  Bosque  did  not  vary  greatly  when  measured  in 
terms  of  the  average  per  family,  and  per  adult  male  units,  or  the  per- 
centage which  clothing  was  of  the  total  value  of  family  living,  the  same 
was  not  true  when  Project  and  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess  were  compared. 
On  the  average.  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess  spent  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  much  for  clothing  as  those  who  had  lived  on  the  project  dur- 
ing the  schedule  year  (Table  13).  A  partial  explanation  may  be  that  a 
greater  difference  existed  between  the  amount  of  cash  receipts  of  the 
Dyess  Project  and  Prior-year  families  than  between  the  two  family  groups 
of  either  Cumberland  Homesteads  or  Bosque.  In  addition.  Project  families 
at  Dyess  derived  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cash  receipts  from  loans  that 
were  often  earmarked  for  specific  use,  as  for  example,  the  purchase  of 
clothing.  Families  at  Cumberland  Homesteads  and  Bosque,  however,  secured 
the  greater  part  of  the  available  cash  from  wages  which  they  were  free 
to  spend  for  any  purpose  (Table  52) . 

Clothing,  by  Value-of-Living  Groups 

An  increase  in  the  total  value  of  family  living  does  not  imply  that 
either  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  this  total  will  be  spent  for 
clothing  (Fig.  3,  p.  24).  For  Project  and  Prior-year  families,  the  pro- 
portion spent  for  this  purpose  ranged  from  slightly  under  10  to  11.5  per- 
cent in  the  various  value-of-living  groups.  But  in  each  residence  group 
an  increase  in  the  total  value  of  living  was  always  associated  with  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  actual  expenditure  for  clothing.  In  the  three 
residence  groups  studied,  the  highest  value-of-living  group  ($1,000  and 
over)  spent  on  the  average  between  3  and  3i  times  more  for  clothing  than 
the  lowest  (loss  than  $500)  value-of-living  group  (Table  14). 


Table   14.-  Average  value   of   clothing  per   family  and  percentage  that 
clothing  was  of  total  family  living,  by  value-of-living  groups 
and  type  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Clothing 

Total  value  : 

Pro.i  ect 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 

of  : 

Average 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentage 

family  living  : 

value 

of  total 

value 

of  total 

value 

of  total 

Under  $500 

$  40 

9.6 

$  49 

11.5 

$  42 

12.0 

$    500  -  749 

67 

10.8 

61 

9.8 

82 

13.6 

$    750  -  999 

89 

10.3 

87 

10.1 

99 

11.5 

$1,000  and  over 

139 

11.0 

136 

10.3 

148 

9.5 
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Clothing,  by  Size  of  Family 

Project  families  with  five  or  more  full-time  members  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $S6  for  clothing,  which  was  $23  more  than  that  expended  by  the 
Project  families  of  less  than  five  members.  The  $88  expenditure  for  the 
same  purpose  by  large  Prior-year  families  was  $16  more  than  that  spent  by 
the  small  families.  In  the  Neighborhood  group  the  difference  was  even 
more  pronounced,  the  average  clothing  expenditure  by  the  large  family  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  small  by  $58.  In  each  residence  group,  the  large 
families  allocated  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  family 
living  for  clothing  than  did  the  small.  On  the  basis  of  adult  male  units, 
however,  large  families  spent  less  for  clothing.  For  Prior-year  and 
Project  families  this  difference  was  significant,  amounting  to  $10  per 
adult  male  unit  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  $9  for  the  latter  (Table  48) . 

Summary  of  Clothing  Expenditures 

Families  that  had  lived  on  a  resettlement  project  for  more  than  one 
year  at  the  time  of  the  study  spent  slightly  more  for  clothing  during  the 
schedule  year  than  the  Prior-year  families  had  spent  for  the  12-month  per- 
iod preceding  arrival  on  the  project.  Most  of  this  difference  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  higher  clothing  purchases  for  the  male  heads  and 
female  offspring  over  18  years  of  age.  Undoubtedly,  the  higher  cash  re- 
ceipts of  the  Project  families  (resulting  principally  from  employment  on 
the  projects  and  from  loans  and  grants)  may  explain  this  difference  to 
a  large  degree. 

Individuals  in  resettlement  families,  like  individuals  elsewhere 
tend  to  make  their  largest  expenditures  for  clothing  during  the  early 
twenties.  Maximum  clothing  purchases  coincide  with  the  age  of  courtship 
and  marriage. 

Expenditure  for  Health,  Births,  and  Deaths 

Home  remedies  of  sulphur  and  molasses,  black  draught,  and  tur- 
pentine were  important  in  the  family  inventory  of  palliatives.  Actual 
expenditures  for  medicines  were  in  many  instances  chiefly  for  raw  drugs 
from  which  home  remedies  were  made,  or  for  patent  medicines.  Especially 
was  this  true  for  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess  and  Penderlea,  and  for 
Project  families  at  Cumberland  Homesteads,  Bosque,  and  Cumberland  Farms. 
Because  of  this  customary  dependence  upon  patent  medicines  rather  than 
practices  advocated  by  modern  medical  science,  expenditures  for  organized 
health  facilities  and  services  were  limited. 

Health,  Births,  and  Deaths,  by  Project  and  Residence  Groups 

Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  abundant  life  without 
health.  Consequently,  plans  for  the  development  of  resettlement  com- 
munities embodied  adequate  facilities  for  medical  care.  The  most  complete 
health  program  in  the  seven  projects  studied  was  that  developed  at  Dyess. 
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A  modern  hospital  with  a  staff  that  included  a  surgeon,  general  prac- 
titioner, dentist,  a  corps  of  nurses,  and  a  laboratory  technician  pro- 
vided medical  services  at  nominal  cost. 

In  no  other  category  of  goods  and  services  used  were  the  two  Dyess 
groups,,  Project  and  Prior-year,  so  different.  Dyess  Project  families 
expended  over  three  times  as  much  for  health,  births,  and  deaths  as  Prior- 
year  families.  Even  this  does  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  medical 
services  furnished  on  the  project,  for  such  facilities  were  available  at  a 
nominal  cost  and  many  services  were  free.  An  additional  program  purport- 
ing to  establish  better  hygienic  practices  at  home  was  also  under  way. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  cultural  patterns  of  families 
here,  as  in  other  areas,  do  not  facilitate  the  adoption  of  an  organized 
health  program.  But  the  promotion  of  the  Dyess  health  program,  plus  the 
fact  that  ready  cash  has  not  been  necessary  in  order  to  receive  its  bene- 
fits, has  manifested  an  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  On  other 
projects  as  well,  similar  results  are  being  obtained  from  the  health 
program. 

Approximately  4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  was 
spent  for  health,  births,  and  deaths  by  each  of  the  three  residence 
groups.  The  average  health  expenditure  ranged  from  $18  for  the  Project 
families  at  Cumberland  Farms  and  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess  to  $66  for 
the  Project  families  at  Bosque  (Table  15).    There  was  also  much  variation 

Table  15.-  Average  expenditure  for  health,  births,  and  deaths  per  family 
and  per  adult  male  unit,  and  percentage  that  these  expenditures  were 
of  total  value  of  family  living,  by  place  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


:  Number 

Health,  births, 
Average  value 
Per      :  Per  adult 
family  :  male  adult 

and  deaths 
: Percentage  of 
:  total  value 
of  living 

Residence 

:  of 

:  families 

All  Project 

396 

$32 

$  8 

4.0 

Ashwood 

63 

22 

5 

3.3 

Bosque 

18 

66 

19 

6.2 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

18 

5 

3.4 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

29 

8 

3.1 

Dyess 

62 

60 

15 

6.7 

Ropesville 

32 

32 

11 

3.1 

All  Prior-year  215 

Bosque  23 

Cumberland  Homesteads  55 

Dyess  92 

Penderlea  45 

All  Neighborhood  70 

Bosque  22 

Cumberland  Homesteads  48 


30  8  3.9 

55  18  6.0 

35  9  4.3 

18  5  2.7 

38  10  4.1 

27  7  3.7 

29  7  4.4 

26  7  3.4 
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among  the  different  localities  in  the  proportions  allocated  to  the 
various  items  in  this  category.  From  20  to  66  percent  of  the  expenditures 
for  health,  births,  and  deaths,  were  for  doctors'  fees.  The  proportion  of 
the  expenditures  allotted  for  medicine  both  prescribed  and  unprescribed 
ranged  from  9  to  43  percent  of  the  total. 

Health,  Births,  and  Deaths,  by  Value-of-Living  Groups 

In  each  residence  group,  there  was  a  tendency  for  average  ex- 
penditures for  health,  births,  and  deaths  to  increase  with  a  higher  total 
value  of  family  living  (Fig.  3,  p.  24).  The  proportion  which  such  ex- 
penditures made  of  the  total  value  of  living  displayed  no  consistent 
tendencies.  But  the  variation  in  these  proportions  was  for  the  most  part 
small  among  the  residence  and  total-value  groups  (Table  16) . 


Table  16.  ~  Average  expenditure  per  family  for  health,  births,  and  .deaths', 
and  percentage  that  these  expenditures  were  of  total  family 
living,  by  value-of-living  groups  and  type  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Health,  births,  and  deaths 

Total  value 

Project 

Prior-year  : 

Neighborhood 

of 

: Average 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentage 

Average 

Percentag 

family  living 

:  value 

of  total 

value 

of  total 

value 

of  total 

Under  $500 

$13 

3.2 

$16 

3.7 

$13 

3.6 

$    500  -  749 

21 

3.3 

21 

3.3 

36 

5.9 

$    749  -  999 

39 

4.6 

28 

3.2 

29 

3.4 

$1,000  and  over 

52 

4.1 

65 

4.9 

32 

2.1 

Health,  Births,  and  Deaths,  by  Size  of  Family 

Large  Project  and  Neighborhood  families  spent  approximately  $5 
more  than  the  small  families  for  health,  births,  and  deaths.  But  in  the 
Prior-year  group,  the  small  family  spent  $14  more  than  the  large.  The 
proportion  which  health  expenditures  were  of  the  total  value  of  living 
varied  only  slightly  in  all  groups  -  from  4  to  5  percent  for  the  small 
family  and  from  3  to  4  percent  for  the  large  (Table  48). 

As  measured  in  adult  male  units,  large  families  in  the  Prior-year 
group  expended  for  health  only  one-third  as  much,  large  Project  families 
about  two-thirds  as  much,  and  large  Neighborhood  families  approximately 
one-half  as  much  as  did  the  small  families  in  these  respective  groups. 
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Health,  Births,  and  Deaths,  by  Family  Life  Cycle 

There  was  no  tendency  for  health  expenditures  to  increase  directly 
with  the  duration  of  marriage  of  parents  except  in  older  marriage  groups  - 
those  formed  25  years  or  more.  Parents  who  had  been  married  less  than  5 
years  and  who  had  children  spent  $35  for  health,  births,  and  deaths,  while 
the  three  families  which  had  had  their  beginning  over  40  years  ago  spent 
an  average  of  $1C4  for  this  purpose.  Between  these  limits  expenditures 
varied.  Families  formed  from  5  to  25  years  spent  less  than  those  in 
either  the  youngest  or  oldest  marriage  groups. 

Lowest  expenditures  for  health  were  recorded  by  families  in  the  15 
to  25  year  group.  In  these  families  the  offspring  were,  no  doubt, beyond 
the  stage  of  childhood  and  the  parents  were  as  yet  comparatively  young. 
Families  formed  over  35  years  had  a  higher  total  value  of  living,  so  that 
despite  increased  amounts  expended  for  health,  births,  and  deaths  they 
devoted  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  to  these  items  (Table  49) . 

Advancement 

Goods  or  services  that  are  purchased  to  furnish  psychic  satisfac- 
tion are  usually  termed  "advancement."  In  this  study,  expenditures  for 
formal  schooling,  reading,  social  participation,  church,  benevolences, 
organization  dues,  theaters,  recreation,  and  other  social  activities  were 
classified  under  this  category  (Table  17).    For  each  of  the  three  princi- 


Table  17.-  Average  value  of  advancement  per  family  and  per  adult  male 
unit,  and  percentage  that  advancement  was  of  total  value  of  living, 
by  place  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Advancement 

:  number  : 

Average  value 

Percentage  of 

Residence 

:      of  : 

Per 

Per  adult 

total  value 

: families : 

family 

male  unit  • 

of  living 

All  Project 

396 

$16 

$  4 

2.0 

Ashwood 

63 

14 

3 

2.2 

Bosque 

18 

43 

12 

4.0 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

8 

2 

1.4 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

22 

6 

2.3 

Dyess 

62 

14 

3 

1.6 

Ropesville 

32 

14 

5 

1.4 

All  Prior-year 

215 

18 

5 

2.3 

Bosque 

23 

15 

5 

1.7 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

55 

14 

4 

1.7 

Dyess 

92 

11 

3 

1.6 

Penderlea 

45 

39 

11 

4.2 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

14 

4 

2.0 

Bosque 

22 

12 

3 

1.9 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

48 

15 

4 

1.9 
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pal  residence  groups,  approximately  2  percent  of  the  total  budget  was 
allocated  for  advancement.  The  Project,  Prior-year,  and  Neighborhood 
families  expended,  on  an  average,  $16,  $18,  and  $14,  respectively,  for 
this  purpose  (Table  17,  and  Fig.  2,  p.  21). 

Generally  speaking  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  advancement 
expenditures  were  devoted  to  social  participation  and  recreation,  with  the 
church  usually  the  principal  recipient.  The  average  amount  spent  for  social 
participation  ranged  from  an  average  of  $3  for  the  Ashwood  Proj  ect  families 
to  $18  for  the  Bosque  Project  and  Penderlea  Prior-year  families .  For  the 
most  part,  there  was  little  difference  between  the  amounts  spent  for 
social  participation  and  for  formal  education.  Expenditures  for  formal 
education  ranged  from  $3  for  the  families  at  Cumberland  Farms  to  $21  for 
the  families  at  the  Bosque  project.  Inasmuch  as  the  school  supplies  were 
furnished  by  the  State,  no  expenditures  for  formal  education  were  recorded 
by  the  Ropesville  project  (Table  18). 

Always  a  smaller  amount  of  the  advancement  expenditures  was  spent 
for  reading  than  for  the  other  items.  Families  in  the  Project  group  tend- 
ed to  expend  a  larger  amount  for  reading  material  than  the  families  in 
the  other  residence  groups.  25/ 


The  larger  the  total  value  of  family  living,  the  larger  was  the 
average  expenditure  for  advancement.  With  a  minor  exception,  the  higher 
the  total  value  of  family  living,  the  larger  was  the  proportion  allocated 
to  advancement  (Table  19,  and  Fig.  3,  p.  24).     Since  the  average  grade 

Table    19.-    Average    value    of   advancement    per    family,    and  percentage 
that  advancement  was  of  total  family  living,  by  value- 
of-living  groups  and  type  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Advancement,  by  Value-of-Living  Groups 


Advancement 


Pro.1  ect 


Prior-year 


Neighborhood 


Total  value 
of 

family  living 


:  Per- 
: centage 
Average:  of 
value  :  total 


:  Per- 
: centage 
Average:  of 
value  :  total 


•  Per- 

: centage 
Average:  of 
value  :  total 


Under  $500 
$    500  -  749 
$    750  -  999 
$1,000  and  over 


$  5 
11 
16 
32 


1.3 
1.8 
1.8 
2.6 


$  7 
11 
18 
41 


1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
3.1 


$  4 
14 
14 
36 


1.1 
2.2 
1.6 
2.3 


25/  More  detailed  analysis  of  reading  material  purchased  and  amount  of 
formal  schooling  has  been  made  in  chapter  VI, 
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completed  by  male  heads  and  homemakers  was  usually  higher  for  those  in 
the  high  total-value  groups,  some  correlation  may  exist  between  advance- 
ment expenditures  and  the  amount  of  formal  schooling.  A  part  of  the  in- 
creased advancement  expenditures  in  the  higher  total-value  groups  may  be 
due  to  the  acquisition  of  more  reading  material  than  would  be  secured  by 
families  with  a  low  total  value  of  living  and  lower  educational  attain- 
ments . 

Advancement,  by  Size  of  Family  and  Family  Life  Cycle 

The  average  expenditure  for  advancement  was  slightly  greater  in 
the  large  families  than  in  the  families  of  less  than  five  members.  Be- 
tween the  two  types  of  families  in  the  Project  group  this  difference  was 
negligible,  while  in  the  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  groups  it  amounted 
to  $6  and  $7  respectively  (Table  48). 

Largest  advancement  expenditures  were  recorded  by  families  that 
had  been  formed  from  15  to  30  years.  Increased  expenditures  for  the  form- 
al schooling  and  social  participation  of  the  children  may  have  been  the 
predominant  reasons  for  the  high  expenditures  by  families  in  this  phase 
Of  the  life  cycle  (Table  49). 

Automobile  Expenditures 

The  part  of  the  automobile  in  the  life  of  a  family  may  be  signifi- 
cant. For  the  rural  family,  particularly,  the  automobile  may  serve  to 
compensate  for  isolation;  it  may  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  associations  with  other  families,  and  may  bring  the  facilities  of  urban 
centers  more  within  reach.  However,  relatively  few  of  the  families  studied 
owned  motor  cars.  Such  cars  as  were  owned  varied  from  new  models  to 
dilapidated  vehicles.  Automobiles  "vere  owned  by  20  percent  of  the  Project 
families,  27  percent  of  the  Prior-year  group,  and  23  percent  of  the 
Neighborhood  families  (Table  20).  26/ 

Ownership  of  cars  by  Project  families  may  have  depended  to  some  de- 
gree upon ' the  area  in  which  the  project  was  located,  but  largely  it  was 
conditioned  by  the  cash  receipts  of  the  families.     Approximately  67  per- 
cent of  the  Project  families  at  Bosque  and  38  percent  of  the  families  at 
Ropesville  Farms  owned  automobiles.     On  the  Dyess  project,  however,  only 
one  family  spent  money  for  maintenance  of  a  car.     At  Bosque,  Cumberland 
Homesteads,  and  Ropesville  projects,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  cash 
receipts  was  derived  from  wages  or  the  sale  of  farm  products,   the  number 
of  automobiles  owned  was  relatively  large.     At  Dyess  and  Ashwood,  where 
receipts  were   secured  largely   from   loans,    the   ownership  was  limited. 
In  some  of  the  communities,    officials  discouraged  and  even  opposed  the 
purchase  of  automobiles,   at  least  until  a  sounder  financial  status  was 
reached. 


26/  See  Appendix,  Methodological  Note,  for  discussion  of  treatment  of 
expenditures  for  automobiles. 
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Table  20.-  Number  and  percentages  of  families  -wning  automo- 
biles, average  expenditures,  and  percentages  that  these 
expenditures  were  of  the  total  family  living  for 
all  families,  by  place  of  residence,  seven 
resettlement  projects,  1935 


Residence 

:  Number 
:  of 
: families 

Families  owning 
; Number: Percent : 

automobiles " 

Average 
expenditure 

.Percentage  of 
total  value 
of  living_l/ 

All  Project 

396 

78 

19.7 

^122 

3  .  0 

Ashwood 

63 

5 

7.9 

17 

.  2 

Bosque 

18 

12 

66.7 

159 

9.8 

Cum.berland  Farms 

94 

7 

7.4 

61 

.9 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

127 

41 

32 . 3 

143 

4.9 

Dyess 

62 

1 

1.6 

18 

-  2/ 

Ropesville 

32 

12 

37.5 

104 

3 . 8 

All  Pricr-year 

215 

58 

27.0 

103 

3 . 5 

Bosque 

23 

13 

56.5 

136 

8.4 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

55 

10 

18.2 

103 

2.3 

Dyess 

92 

11 

12.0 

63 

1.1 

Penderlea 

45 

24 

53.3 

103 

5.9 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

16 

22.9 

181 

5.7 

Bosque 

22 

7 

31.8 

182 

8.8 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

48 

16 

33.3 

102 

4.4 

1/  The  proportion  that  automobile  expenditures  were  of  total  value  of 
living,  based  on  all  families  studied. 
2/  Less  than  0.1  of  one  percent. 


The  average  expenditures  by  those  families  that  owned  auto- 
mobiles ranged  from  $17  for  the  Ashwood  Project  families  to  $182  for  the 
Bosque  Neighborhood  families.  The  localities  in  which  the  greater  per- 
centage of  the  families  owned  cars  also  reported  relatively  higher  aver- 
age expenditures  for  maintenance  of  a  car  (Table  20).  In  addition,  the 
higher  the  total  value  of  living  (including  all  families),  the  greater 
was  the  average  expenditure  for  car  upkeep.  In  the  Project  and  Prior-year 
groups,  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  living  allotted  to  automo- 
bile expenditures  also  increased  in  the  higher  total-value  groups  (Table 
21,  and  Fig.  3,  p.  24) . 
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Table  21.-  Average  expenditure   for  automobile  per  family, and  percent- 
age these  expenditures  were  of  total  family  living,  by 
value-of-living  groups  and  type  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Expenditure 

per  family  for 

du  tuiinjuj-xt; 

:          Project  : 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 

KJ  K/O/X      V  CX  J,  U 

;     Per-  : 

;  Per- 

1  fc:  1  — 

of 

:centage  : 

• centage 

: centage 

family  living 

: Average 

;of  total : Average : of  total 

Average; of  total 

Under  $500 

$  4 

0.9 

$6  1.4 

$8  2.2 

$    500  -  749 

12 

1.9 

9  1,5 

10  1.6 

$    750  -  999 

18 

2.1 

31  3.6 

13          1  . 6 

$1,000  and  over 

60 

4.8 

77  5.8 

230  14.7 

Incidentals  and  Other  Expenditures 

Expenditures  for  toilet  articles,  personal  care,  tobacco,  gifts 
to  people  outside  the  fam.ily,  beverages ,  and  "other"  items  comprise  the 
final  group.  The  largest  expenditure  was  for  tobacco,  which  often  took  as 
much  as  one-half  of  the  total  amount  allotted  to  this  category.  Among 
many  of  the  families,  tobacco  was  used  by  most  of  the  members;  even  the 
children  began  to  use  it  at  a  rather  early  age.  The  volume  of  sales  of 
snuff  prompted  manufacturers  to  send  special  representatives  to  at  least 
one  of  the  projects.  Gifts  and  toilet  articles  commanded  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  money  allocated  to  incidentals.  Christmas  toys,  tooth 
paste,  shaving  cream,  razor  blades,  and  similar  items  comprised  from  35 
to  50  percent  of  the  money  used  for  incidentals.  The  schedules  showed 
little  expenditure  for  beverages  of  alcoholic  content;  although  drinking 
was  discouraged  on  the  projects,  probably  more  money  was  expended  for 
alcoholic  drinks  than  v/as  reported. 

The  category  "Other"  comprised  expenditures  for  transportation 
(exclusive  of  travel  for  business  purposes),  personal  taxes,  and  such 
payments  on  mortgages  or  other  indebtedness  as  were  chargeable  to  family 
living.  27/  The  average  amount  of  these  expenditures  was  relatively  small 
except  in  the  localities  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  were 
making  payments  on  debts.  Families  at  the  Ashwood,  Dyess.and  Ropesville 
projects  had  borrowed  funds  in  order  to  begin  farm  operations  and  in  some 
instances  for  family-living  purposes.  28/  During  the  schedule  year,  as 
a  result  of  farm  operations,  they  were  able  to  .make  payments  on  these 
debts  and  in  some  cases  v/ere  able  to  make  a  payment  on  the  farm  property ; 


27/  See  Appendix,  Methodological  Note. 
28/    See  p.  47. 
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Table    22.-    Average    expenditure    for    items    classified    as  Incidentals 
and  Other,  and  percentage  each  was  of  total  category,  by 
place  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Incidentals  and  Other 

Residence 

Averages                 :              : Percentages 

: Total 

: Incidentals :  Other  :  Total   : Incidentals 

Other 

All  Project 

^38 

$27             $11        100.0  71.0 

29.0 

Ashwood  51  27 

Bosque  32  27 
Cumberland 

Farms  25  21 
Cumberland 

Homesteads  36  32 

Dyess  50  .  27 

Ropesville  37  22 

All  Prior-year  41  28 

Bosque  30  29 
Cumberland 

Homesteads  30  24 

Dyess  33  20 

Penderloa  ,  74  49 

All  Neighborhood  35  22 


24 

100. 

0 

52. 

9 

47 

1 

5 

100. 

0 

84. 

4 

15 

6 

4 

100 

0 

84 

0 

16 

0 

4 

100 

0 

88 

9 

11 

1 

23 

100 

0 

54 

0 

46 

0 

15 

100 

0 

59 

5 

40 

5 

13 

100 

0 

68 

3 

31 

7 

1 

100 

0 

96 

7 

3 

3 

6 

100 

0 

80 

0 

20 

0 

13 

100 

0 

60 

6 

39 

4 

25 

100 

0 

66 

2 

33 

8 

13 

100 

0 

62 

9 

37 

1 

Bosque  23  20  3        100.0  87.0  13.0 

Cumberland 

Homesteads  40    '        22  IB       100.0         55.0  45.0 


consequently,  "other"  expenditures  on  these  projects  were  comparatively 
large.  Similarly,  Prior-year  families  at  Dyess  were  making  payments  on 
rehabilitation  loans  (Table  22) . 

Among  the  resettlement  families  money  allocated  for  incidentals 
and"other"expenditures  ranged  from  $25  for  the  Project  families  at  Cumber- 
land Farms  to  $74  for  Prior-year  families  at  Penderlea  (Table  23) .  The 
larger  the  value  of  living,  the  larger  was  the  average  expenditure  for 
incidentals  (Table  24) .  However,  the  proportions  of  the  total  value  of 
family  living  allocated  to  incidentals  showed  no  regular  tendency  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  as  the  total  value  increased  or  decreased  (Fig.  3, 
p.  24) .  Neither  did  the  proportions  of  the  total  value  of  family  living 
allocated  to  incidentals  indicate  relatively  higher  amounts  expended  by 
large  families  than  by  small  (Table  48) . 
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Table  23.-  Average  incidental  and  other  expenditures  per  family  and  per 
adult  male  unit,  and  the  percentage  that  such  expenditures  were  of 
the  total  value  of  living,  by  place  of  residence,  seven 
resettlement  projects,  1935 


Incidentals 

and  Other 

:  Number 

:      Average  value 

;  Percentage  of 

Residence 

:  of 

:  Per 

:Per  adult 

:     total  value 

:  families 

:   family  :male  unit 

:       of  living 

All  Project 

396 

$38 

$10 

4.7 

Ashwood 

63 

51 

12 

7.7 

Bosque 

18 

32 

9 

3.0 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

25 

6 

4.7 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

127 

36 

10 

3.8 

Dyess 

62 

5.7 

Ropesville 

32 

37 

13 

3.6 

All  Prior-year 

215 

41 

11 

5.2 

Bosque 

23 

30 

10 

3.2 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

55 

30 

8 

3.7 

Dyess 

92 

33 

9 

4.9 

Penderlea 

45 

74 

20 

8.0 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

35 

9 

4.8 

Bosque 

22 

23 

6 

3.5 

Cumberland  Homesteads 

48 

40 

11 

5.3 

Table  24. ~  Average  incidental  and 

other 

expenditures 

per  family,  and 

percentage  that  such  expenditures  were  of  total  family  living,  by  value- 

of-living  g 

roups  and  by 

type  of  residence. 

seven 

resettlement  projects,  1935 

:                               Incidentals  and  Other 

Total  value     :           Project  : 

Prior-year  : 

Neighborhood 

of         : Average 

: Percentage : Average 

: Percentage : Average : Percentage 

family  living  :  value 

:  of  total  : 

value 

:  of  total  :  value  :  of  total 

Under  $500  $25 

6.1 

$25 

6.0 

$  13  3.8 

$    500  -  749  34 

5.5 

31 

5.0 

22  3.6 

$    750  -  999  43 

5.0 

40 

4.6 

24  2.7 

$1,000  and  ovor  47 

3.7 

73 

5  5 

128  8.2 
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Chapter  IV 

CASH  RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS,   INVESTMENTS,  AND  RELIEF 


Cash  Receipts  29/ 

Although  the  amount  of  cash  receipts  is  obviously  not  the  sole 
criterion  of  man's  level  of  living,  it  is  the  means  by  which  a  living 
plane  is  realized  and  to  a  large  extent  the  controlling  factor  in  family 
living.  In  this  study,  family  living  has  been  portrayed  by  the  consump- 
tion behavior  of  the  family  and  the  pattern  which  this  behavior  assumed. 
Nevertheless,  actual  cash  receipts  of  the  family  were  enumerated  for  two 
purposes:  (1)  as  a  check  upon  the  estimated  family  expenditures  since  the 
expenditures  were  expected  to  total  within  10  percent  of  the  receipts, 
and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  origin  of  the  available  cash 
(Table  25). 

The  average  amount  of  cash  receipts  of  Project  families  was  larger 
than  that  of  the  other  two  residence  groups.  As  only  15  percent  of  the 
available  cash  came  from  the  sale  of  farm  products,  it  was  necessary  for 
Project  families  to  rely  upon  the  wages  of  the  male  head  and  other  members 
of  the  family  for  39  percent  of  the  total  receipts  and  upon  loans  for 
approximately  35  percent.  Wages  that  accrued  from  employment  in  full- 
time  construction  work  on  the  projects  were  often  relatively  high.  Since 
construction  work  was  not  available  in  some  communities,  particularly  the 
newer  projects,  it  was  essential  that  some  provision  be  made  to  carry  the 
families  until  farm  operation  began  to  yield  a  cash  income.  As  a  result, 
therefore,  the  families  were  furnished  money  for  food,  clothing,  and 
household  necessities.  This  money  would  either  be  repaid  in  later  years 
as  a  stronger  and  firmer  financial  status  was  reached,  or  would  be  taken 
from  escrow  funds  in  the  case  of  Bosque.  50/  Where  a  money  crop  was  im- 
mediately feasible,  necessary  working  capital  was  loaned  the  families  to 
finance  them  until  the  crop  was  marketed.  When  wages  comprised  a  small 
percentage  of  the  receipts,  borrowings  were  correspondingly  increased  by 
Project  families.  The  sources  of  cash  revealed  important  characteristics 
of  each  locality  (Tables  52  and  53). 

On  the  Ashwood  Project,  the  proportion  of  cash  receipts  derived 
from  wages  was  small,  but  34  percent  was  received  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  and  53  percent  was  borrowed.  Although  no  construction  work 
v/as  being  carried  on,  the  land  on  which  the  project  was  developed  had  been 
previously  cultivated;  hence  it  was  possible  for  the  families  to  begin 
farming  immediately  upon  their  arrival  on  the  project,  financed  by  means 
of  loans.  Similarly,  families  on  the  Ropesville  Project  began  farming 
early  and  were  able  to  secure  29  percent  of  the  total  cash  receipts  from 


29/  See  Table  25,  footnote  1,  for  detailed  explanation  of  cash  receipts. 
30/  Money  set  up  in  escrow  as  a  result  of  relinquishing  lands  to  the 
Government . 
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Table  25.-  Principal  sources  of  cash  receipts  1/  and  principal  items  of 
disbursements,  average  amounts  and  percentage  distribution, 
by  type  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


:  Pro.i  ect  i  Prior-year     :  Neighborhood 

Ij^em  :  Average  :  Percent :  Average  :  Percent :  Average  :  Percent 


Total  cash  receipts  2/ 

$843 

100. 

0 

$586 

100. 

0 

$582 

100.0 

Sale  of  products 

128 

15, 

,2 

151 

■25. 

8 

80 

13.7 

-  Wages 

330 

39, 

,1 

278 

47, 

,5 

306 

52.6 

"  Borrowed 

297 

35, 

,2 

112 

19. 

1 

73 

12.5 

Funds  from  reserve  3/ 

4 

.4 

9 

1, 

5 

16 

2.8 

Other  receipts  4/ 

84 

10, 

.0 

36 

6, 

,1 

107 

18.4 

Total  disbursements  2/ 

842 

100, 

,0 

592 

100, 

,0 

572 

100.0 

Family  living 

462 

54, 

,9 

443 

74, 

8 

398 

69.6 

Farm  operation 

354 

42 

.1 

136 

23 

.0 

134 

23.4 

Investments 

16 

1 

,9 

7 

1, 

,2 

14 

2.4 

Funds  into  reserve  5/ 

10 

1 

.1 

6 

1, 

,0 

26 

4.6 

1/  Cash  receipts  as  here  used  do  not  conform  to  the  usual  concept  of 
cash  income  because  funds  borrowed  have  been  considered  as  a  separate  item 
of  cash  receipts.  No  separate  category  of  assets  and  liabilities  was  es- 
tablished because  of  the  importance  of  loans  in  the  funds  used  for  family- 
living  purposes. 

2/  Cash  receipts  and  funds  from  reserve  should  equal  cash  expenditures 
and  funds  into  reserve.  The  small  discrepancies  are  due  to  the  errors  of 
the  family  in  making  the  estimates.  Discrepancies  of  more  than  10  percent 
were  not  allowed. 

3/  Funds  from  reserve  represent  decreases  in  checking  accounts  and  cash 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  year  as  compared  with  the  beginning. 
4/  Income  from  boarders,  relief,  from  persons  not  m.embers  of  the  resident 
family,  profit  from  non-farm  operations,  and  other  cash  receipts. 
5/  Money  into  reserve  is  the  amount  by  which  checking  accounts  and  cash 
on  hand  were  increased  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  year  as  compared  with 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 


the  sale  of  farm  products,    For  other  projects,  however,  the  situation  was 
different.     Houses  were  to  be  built,   roads  were  to  be  constructed,  and 
land  was  to  be  prepared  for  cultivation.    Most  of  the  land  had  never  been 
cleared,  and  people  on  some  projects  either  were  employed  on  a  full-time 
pay  basis  to  perform  this  work,  or  were  granted  easy  credit  facilities. 
In  addition,   on  three  of  the  projects  -  Bosque,   Cumberland  Homesteads, 
and  Cumberland  Farms  -  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  cash  re- 
ceipts was  classified  as  supplemental  income  from  other  sources.  Im- 
portant in  this  miscellaneous  group  were   fees  obtained  from  rental  of 
trucks  and  teams,   profit  from  non-farm  enterprises,   and  gifts  of  money 
from  persons  not  in  the  resident  family.    For  example,  at  Cumberland  Home- 
steads,  a  greater  part  of  the  receipts  so  designated  was  obtained  from 
rental  of  trucks  and  teams  (Tables  52  and  53) . 
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Prior-year  families  obtained  47  percent  of  all  available  cash  from 
wages.  The  average  cash  receipts  of  these  families  was  $257  less  than 
that  of  the  Project  families.  Perhaps  this  disparity  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  families  had  been  hard  pressed  during  the  year 
preceding  arrival  on  a  project;  some  were  eking  out  an  existence  solely 
from  farming,  while  others  were  dependent  upon  odd  jobs  and  sometimes  on 
cash  relief.  The  Project  families,  on  the  other  hand,  had  either  a  full- 
time  job  or  money  easily  available  through  loans.  Prior-year  families 
showed  limited  borrowings. 

As  Prior-year  families  at  Bosque  were  principally  engaged  in 
farming,  57  percent  of  their  cash  came  from  the  sale  of  farm  products- 
Only  20  percent  was  obtained  from  wages.  Families  at  Penderlea  and 
Cumberland  Homesteads  had,  during  the  year  previous  to  settlement,  se- 
cured 63  percent  and  73  percent,  respectively,  from  the  wages  of  the  male 
heads  alone.  Although  the  sale  of  produce  was  important  for  Dyess  Prior- 
year  families,  48  percent  of  the  total  receipts  was  secured  through  loans. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  families  had  been  rehabilitation  clients  and 
had  borrowed  from  Federal  agencies. 

The  total  amount  of  cash  receipts  of  the  Neighborhood  families 
was  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  Prior-year  group  and  was  secured  from 
several  principal  sources.  From  wages,  obtained  largely  from  employment 
on  nearby  resettlement  projects,  the  Neighborhood  families  secured  53  per- 
cent of  the  total  cash  receipts.  Only  14  percent  came  from  the  sale  of 
products.  They  borrowed  13  percent,  but  16  percent  was  classified  as 
receipts  from  Other  sources,  principally  from  older  children  who  had 
positions  in  the  city,  from  children  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
who  were  sending  part  of  their  wages  home  to  aid  the  parents,  or  from  non- 
farm  enterprises. 

For  the  Cumberland  Homesteads  Neighborhood  families,  42  percent  of 
the  cash  receipts  was  secured  through  wages  of  the  male  head  and  18  per- 
cent was  classified  as  Other.  Bosque  Neighborhood  families  secured  cash 
in  about  equal  proportions  from  wages  of  the  male  head,  wages  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  loans. 

Disbursements 

The  principal  item  of  cash  disbursements  was  the  amount  devoted  to 
family  living.  Project  families,  with  higher  cash  receipts,  spent  55 
percent  for  family  living,  whereas  the  Neighborhood  and  Prior-year  fami- 
lies allotted  70  and  75  percent,  respectively,  for  this  purpose.  But 
there  was  relatively  less  difference  in  the  average  cash  amounts  spent  for 
family  living  -  $398  for  the  Neighborhood,  $443  for  the  Prior-year,  and 
$462  for  the  Project  groups  (Tables  52  and  53). 

Project  families  spent  42  percent  of  their  disbursements  for  oper- 
ation of  the  farm,  but  only  15  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  was  received 
from  the  sale  of  farm  products.  The  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  groups 
spent  23  percent  each  for  this  purpose  and  received  26  and  14  percent 
oi  che  cash  receipts,  respectively,  from  the  sale  of  products. 
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The  relatively  large  proportion  of  disbursements  given  to  the  farm 
by  the  Project  family  and  the  relatively  small  return  are  interesting.  31/ 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  projects  were  new  and  in 
some  cases  land  was  being  farmed  for  the  first  time;  consequently,  it  is 
possible  that  a  large  amount  of  fertilizer  was  needed  during  the  schedule 
year  to  build  up  the  land  for  later  operations.  Perhaps  more  significant 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  schedule  year  many  of  the  families  were  buying 
farm  machinery,  livestock,  and  feed.  Such  items  added  to  the  total  cost 
of  farm  operation  for  the  schedule  year  more  than  would  ordinarily  be  the 
case.  Until  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  obsolete  equipment  many  of 
these  items  will  not  again  appear. 

There  v/as  a  close  relationship  between  certain  of  the  sources  of 
cash  receipts  and  certain  items  of  disbursements.  In  localities  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cash  accrued  from  the  sale  of  farm  products,  a 
rather  large  proportion  was  spent  for  operation  of  the  farm  -  as,  for 
example,  at  Ashwood  and  Ropesville.  Furthermore,  on  those  projects  where 
wages  were  the  main  source  of  cash  receipts  a  large  .portion  of  the  total 
was  spent  for  the  purchase  of  family-living  goods.- 

Available  cash  of  Prior-year  families  was  limited;  hence  most  of 
the , cash  receipts  was  spent  for  acquisition  of  family-living  items  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  disbursements  was  made  for  farm  operation. 
Prior-year  families  at  Bosque  and  Dyess  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
farming,  and  thus  39  percent  and  35  percent  of  the  cash  expenditures,  re- 
spectively, were  for  farm  operation.  Penderlea  and  Cumberland  Homesteads 
families  during  the  prior  year  of  residence  had  been  largely  laborers; 
consequently  but  8  and  11  percent  of  the  total  cash  disbursements  were 
for  farm  operation. 

Investments 

Although  investments  and  savings  are  not  actually  indicative  of 
levels  of  living  since  prime  importance  is  attached  to  the  value  of  goods 
used,  the  allocation  of  funds  and  the  types  of  investments  do  reflect 
significant  habits  and  behavior.  Even  the  people  whose  income  was  barely 
enough  for  subsistence  shov/ed  some  effort  to  put  aside  a  penny.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  who  is  saving  for  a  rainy  day  often  has  a 
higher  level  of  living  merely  because  of  a  feeling  of  security. 

Because,  in  general,  people  were  selected  from  the  lower  income 
brackets,  limited  savings  and  investments  might  be  expected.  But  such 
efforts  as  were  found  are  important.  For  some,  saving  will  mean  taking 
out  insurance,  while  others  are  more  interested  in  putting  the  actual  cash 
away,  either  in  the  sock  or  in  the  bank,  Moreover,  some  money  may  be  ap- 
plied on  mortgages,  which  also  represents  an  effort  in  the  quest  for  se- 
curity and  independence. 


31/  Earlier  sections  also  showed  that  the  Project  group  furnished  a 
smaller  proportion  of  food  consumed  than  did  other  residence  groups. 
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The  total  investments  (exclusive  of  mortgage  payments)  of  the 
Project  family  averaged  $15.77.  Families  studied  for  the  year  prior  to 
arrival  on  a  project  had  investments  of  $7.11,  while  the  Neighborhood 
group  averaged  $13.89.  The  Prior-year  families  invested  an  average  of 
$5  in  insurance,  had  very  small  cash  savings,  and  almost  no  investment  in 
either  real  or  intangible  property.  Money  in  reserve  amounted  to  $6, 
while  $39  was  paid  on  mortgages  or  other  indebtedness   (Table  26).  32/ 


Table  26.-  Average  amounts  of  investments,  by  type  of  investment 
and  by  type  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Average  amount  of  investment 


Item 

:  Project 

:  Prior- 

-year  : 

Neighborhood 

Total  investments 

$15.77 

$  7. 

,11 

$13.89 

Investments  to  other 

than  farm 

3.85 

,13 

3.09 

Savings 

7.40 

1. 

98 

10.00 

Insurance 

4.52 

5, 

.00 

.80 

Payments  on  mortgages  and 

other  debts  1/ 

59.44 

39, 

,27 

31.83 

Money  into  reserve  (ex- 

clusive of  savings)  2/ 

9.69 

6 

.34 

26.14 

1/  Payments  on  mortgages  and  other  debts  were  apportioned  to  family 
living  and  farm  operation.  (See  Appendix,  Methodological  Note.)  As  this 
amount  has  already  been  added  either  to  family  living  or  farm  operation, 
it  cannot  be  added  to  investments.  For  the  most  part  this  item  comprises 
payments  on  m.ortgages;  but  on  the  projects  some  of  the  payments  were  made 
for  a  general  indebtedness  including  advances  for  food,  machinery,  etc., 
as  well  as  payment  for  the  farm  property. 

2/  Funds  from  reserve  represent  the  decrease  in  the  checking  account  and 
cash  on  hand  at  "the  end,  as  compared  with  the  beginning,  of  the  schedule 
year. 

Project  families  invested  almost  the  same  amounts  in  insurance  as  did  the 
Prior-year  group  but  showed  larger  amounts  of  cash  savings  and  money 
in  reserve. 

Of  the  three  residence  groups  Project  families  made  the  largest 
payments  ($59)  on  mortgages  and  other  indebtedness,  A  greater  number  of 
the  families  came  to  the  projects  with  little  or  no  capital,  and  con- 
sequently many  of  the  items  of  family  living  and  equipment  necessary  for 
farming  were  furnished  them  on  a  credit  basis  which  resulted  in  rather 
large  debts.  During  the  schedule  year  many  of  the  families,  as  a  result 
of  sale  of  farm  products  or  almost  full-time  employment,  were  able  to  re- 

32/  See  Appendix,  Methodological  Note,  for  explanation  of  mortgage  and 
other  indebtedness. 
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duce  this  debt  and  to  begin  payments  on  the  project  farm.  Inasmuch  as  the 
people  are  expected  eventually  to  own  these  farm  units,  mortgage  payments 
will  come  to  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  allocation  of  surplus  income. 
The  effect  this  will  have  upon  other  forms  of  investment  remains  to  be 
seen. 

■■c'".  In  contrast  with  the  tendency  of  Project  and  Prior-year  families  to 
invest  in  insurance,  the  Neighborhood  families  carried  almost  no  insur- 
ance, their  premiums  averaging  only  80  cents  per  family.  The  form  of  in- 
vestment selected  is  evidenced  in  the  average  savings  account  of  ^10  when 
the  average  total  investment  is  but  $14.  Furthermore,  the  Neighborhood 
family  had  an  average  of  $26  placed  in  reserve. 

Relief^and  Non-Monetary  Income 

Although  ffi,any  of  the  families  studied  were  in  a  precarious  finan- 
cial condition  and  unable  to  command  an  abundance  of  economic  goods,  j.t  is 
significant  that  actual  relief  was  lim.ited.  A  larger  numbe:"^  of  the 
Prior-year  families  received  relief,  but  even  the  number  of  families  in 
this  group  was  small.  Relief  was  classified  in  3  categories:  (1)  Cash, 
(2)  work  relief  33/,  (3)  non-monetary  income,  which  included  such  gifts 
as  food,  clothing,  and  free  medical  attention.  Rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  v/ere  not  taken'  to  be  relief  in  the  same  sense  and  were  conse- 
quently treated  as  borrowed  funds. 

The  average  amount  of  relief  including  all  non-monetary  income, 
whether  received  from  relief  agencies  or  friends  of  the  family,  for  the 
396  Project  families  was  $16.  The  Prior-year  families  averaged  $43  and  the 
Neighborhood  families  only  $15.  Not  all  families  received  relief;  in 
fact,  a  majority  reported  none  v/hatsoever.  Hence  the  average  for  the 
group  is  som.ewhat  distorted.  To  compensate  for  this,  only  the  number  of 
families  receiving  relief  in  its  various  forms  and  the  average  for  those 
families  Y/ere  considered,  But  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  tabu- 
lation whether  the  families  participated  in  more  than  one  form  of  relief: 

For  the  families  participating  the  largest  am.ounts  were  secured 
from  work  relief,  but  whether  such  amounts  m-ight  be  categorically  consider- 
ed as  relief  is  subject  to  question;  it  appears  that  a  better  classifi- 
cation would  treat  them  as  wages  from  a  temporary  occupation.  When  cash 
receipts  of  the  families  were  computed,  this  procedure  was  adopted. 
As  20  Prior-year  families  received  an  average  of  $224  from  work  relief, 
it  appears  that  it  was  m,ore  than  outright  relief  (Table  27)  . 

Only  33  families  received  cash  relief.  Five  Project  families  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $53  in  this  form,  24  Prior-year  families  were  granted 
an  average  of  $72  in  cash,  and  4  Neighborhood  families  received  $32.  The 


33/  Work  relief  includes  temporary  employment  by  governmental  agencies, 
principally  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Wages  secured  from  employ- 
ment on  project  construe  lions,  although  temporary,  were  not  considered 
work  relief. 
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Table   27.-   Number   of    families    receiving    relief   and   non-monetary  in- 
come, by  type  and  average  amount  and  by  type  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Residence 

Pro,1  ect 

Prior- 

vear 

Neighborhood 

Number  of 

: Number  of 

Number  of 

Item 

f ami 1 ies 

Ave  rage 

: families 

: Average 

families 

Average 

partici- 

amount 

: partici— 

: amount 

■ partici- 

amount 

pating 

:pating 

pating 

Relief: 

Cash  relief 

5 

$53 

24 

%  72 

4 

$  32 

Work  relief  1/ 

7 

63 

20 

224 

4 

132 

Non-monetary 

relief  2/ 

52 

23 

38 

50 

10 

24 

Other  non-monetary 

income  3/ 

198 

28 

90 

27 

13 

29 

1/    See  footnote  33,  p.  52. 

2/  Grocery  orders,  food,  clothing,  som.e  m.edical  services,  and  other 
necessities  furnished  by  relief  agencies. 

3/  Includes  surplus  commodities,  and  items  of  family  living  donated  by 
friends  or  relatives, 


most  important,  and  the  one  type  in  which  a  greater  number  of  families 
participated,  was  non-monetary  relief.  Aid  in  this  form  was  received 
primarily  through  grocery  orders,  medical  and  health  services,  and  other 
family-living  necessities. 

Neighborhood  families  were  relatively  independent  of  any  form,  of 
actual  relief.  Four  families  received  cash  relief,  four  participated  in 
the  work-relief  program,  and  ten  reported  receipt  of  non-monetary  relief. 

Surplus  commodities  were  distributed  on  a  number  of  the  projects 
and  were  important  in  the  maintenance  of  family  living.  In  addition, 
friends  of  the  families,  "in-laws,"  and  relatives  contributed  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  gifts  which  have  been  classified  along  with  surplus  com- 
modities as  "Other  Non-Monetary  Income."  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
Project  families  and  42  percent  of  the  Prior-year  group  reported  receipt 
of  other  non-monetary  income. 
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Chapter  V 

POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  AMD  MOBILITY 

Characteristics  of  the  family  are  pertinent  in  the  analysis  of  the 
level  of  living  because  family  composition  affects  the  consumption  pattern 
of  the  family.  As  illustrated  in  the  discussion  of  family  living  accord- 
ing to  the  concept  of  the  family  life  cycle,  cash  expendi-tures  and  the 
distribution  of  the  total  value  of  living  am.ong  the  principal  categories 
of  goods  and  services  are  to  some  degree  conditioned  by  family  composi- 
tion. Groups  composed  of  elderly  persons,  for  example,  would  not  make 
relatively  as  large  expenditures  for  formal  schooling  as  younger  families 
with  more  children  of  school  age. 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  study  to  establish  a  bench  mark  for  the 
study  of  fam.ilies  in  the  resettlement  comm-unities,  so  that  the  pattern  of 
consumption  may  later  be  traced  through  a  period  of  years.  As  another 
phase  of  the  study,  the  social  structure  of  the  communities  will  be  fol- 
lowed as  it  changes  in  tim.e  and  space.  Important  to  each  of  these  con- 
siderations is  the  population  structure  and  pattern, 

Composition  of  the  Population 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part  definite  selection 
methods  were  used  in  choosing  the  resettlement  families.  Primarily,  rel- 
atively young  families  were  chosen  to  live  in  the  new  communities.  The 
influence  of  this  selection  procedure  is  emphasized  by  a  comparison  of 
the  age  distribution  of  the  resettlement  families  studied  34/  with  that  of 
the    rural    farm   population    in  the  United  States  in  1930   (Fig.   5).  35/ 

According  to  the  census  of  rural  farm  population,  8.9  percent  of 
the  males  and  7.2  percent  of  the  females  v/ere  over  60  years  of  age,  but 
in  the  Project  and  Prior-year  groups  less  than  1  percent  of  either  sex 
were  over  60.  Similarly,  in  the  group  45  to  60  years  of  age,  the  proj- 
ects again  showed  a  smaller  proportion  of  both  males  and  females  when  com- 
pared with  census  data.  The  predominance  of  young  families  on  the  re- 
settlement projects  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  21  percent  of  the 
male  population  was  from  30  to  45  years  of  age,  while  for  all  rural  farm 
population  16  percent  of  the  males  were  in  that  age  group.  Of  the  females 
on  the  projects,  18.7  percent  were  30  to  45  years  of  age,  or  1  percent 
more  than  census  data  showed  for  all  rural  farm  population. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  rural  farm  population  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  resettlement  projects  was  more  comparable  in  the  15-30 
year  age  group;  25.7  percent  of  all  males  on  rural  farms  were  from  15  to 
30  years  of  age,   while  22.4  percent  of  the  project  males  were  in  this 


34/  As  both  the  Project  and  Prior-year  groups  are  actually  resettlement 
families,  they  have  been  combined  in  this  analysis. 

35/    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,   1930,   Population,   Vol.  II. 
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RURAL  FARM  POPULATION,  UNITED  STATES,  1930 

PERCENT  AGE  GROUP  PERCENT 
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POPULATION  OF  SEVEN  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  5.-  Distribution  of  population  of  seven  resettlement 
projects  in  l935  and  of  rural  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  in  i930,  by  age  and  sex. 
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age  group.  The  limited  number  of  people  over  60  years  of  age  on  the 
projects  precludes  the  existence  of  m.any  children  near  the  upper  limit 
of  the  15-30  year  age  group;  approximately  50  percent  of  the  males  in 
this  group  on  the  projects  were  heads  of  families. 

Predominant  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  project  population  is 
the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  namely,  49  percent  of  the 
male  and  51  percent  of  the  female.  In  the  rural  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  35  percent  of  the  males  and  37  percent  of  the  females  were 
under  15  years  of  age  in  1930.  Continued  existence  and  success  of  the 
resettlement  community  will  be  dependent  upon  these  children  under  15 
years  of  age,  but  it  remains  for  future  studies  to  show  whether  they  will 
remain  in  the  community  or  migrate  to  other  localities. 

Type  and  Size  of  Family 

Ultimate  ownership  of  the  farm  units  would  result  from  payments 
over  a  long  period;  consequently  it  was  deemed  expendient  to  select  young 
families  for  the  projects.  Moreover,  the  chance  for  utlimate  security 
was  more  attractive  to  the  family  that  had  been  formed  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Of  those  Project  and  Prior-year  families  with  children,  59 
percent  were  couples  who  had  been  married  less  than  15  years.  An  ad- 
ditional 16  percent  of  the  families  with  children  had  been  formed  from 
15  to  19  years,  and  5  percent  were  childless  couples  who  had  been  married 
less  than  10  years  (Table  49) . 

As  the  families  were  young,  84  percent  were  intact  but  not  com- 
plete families;  that  is,  the  husband  and  wife  were  living  together  and  the 
latter  was  less  than  45  years  of  age.  Only  8  percent  were  intact  and  com- 
pleted, while  7  percent  were  complex  families.  36/  As  family-selection 
procedure  also  attempted  to  exclude  broken  or  1-member  families,  less 
than  2  percent  were  of  this  type.  The  intact  and  incomplete  family  had 
an  average  of  1.2  males  of  working  age  whereas  the  intact  and  complete 
family  had  an  average  of  1.8  males  of  working  age.  Similarly,  the  total 
value  of  goods  used  was  greater  for  the  completed  families   (Table  28). 

The  differences  in  average  size  of  family  among  the  three  resi- 
dence groups  were  negligible.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  family 
was  5.0,  4.9,  and  4.7  for  the  Project,  Prior-year,  and  Neighborhood 
groups,  respectively.  Families  on  the  Ropesville  project  had  an  average 
of  3.9  resident  members  while  the  average  for  Ashwood  was  5.7  persons. 
The  average  size  of  Prior-year  families  ranged  from  4.0  for  Bosque  to 
5.2  for  Cumberland  Homesteads.  When  the  families  were  reduced  to  adult 
male  units,  the  variation  in  size  between  families  of  the  various  residence 
groups  was  even  further  minimized  (Table  29) . 


36/    See  Table  28,  footnote  3. 
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Table  28.-  Average  number  of  males  of  working  age,    and  average  value 
of  family  living,  by  type  of  family,  seven  resettlement 

projects,  1935  1/ 


Type 

:             Average  per 

family 

of 

:  Families 

Males  of  work-  : 

Total  value 

family 

:  Number 

Percent 

ing  age  : 

of  living 

Total 

611 

100.0 

Intact:  2/ 

Not  complete 

512 

83.8 

1.2 

$786 

Complete 

49 

8.0 

1.8 

878 

Complex:  3/ 

Intact 

40 

6.5 

1.4 

907 

Broken 

1 

.2 

3.0 

710 

Broken  4/ 

7 

1.1 

1.7 

637 

One  member 

1 

.2 

1.0 

444 

No  substitute 

male  head 

1 

.2 

1.0 

650 

1/    Neighborhood  families  are  not  included. 


2/  Families  classified  as  intact  and  not  complete  are  those  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  are  residing  together  and  the  wife  is  under  45 
years  of  age. 

3/  Complex  families  are  those  consisting  of  parents  and  children  among 
whom  one  or  more  of  the  latter  is  married  and  has  residing  with  him/her 
a  spouse  and/or  children. 

Families  in  which  the  marriage  union  in  the  primary  family  is  broken 
are  classified  as  complex-broken. 

4/  Broken  families  are  those  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  were  sep- 
arated during  the  schedule  year. 


When  the  different  projects  are  compared,  the  average  value  of 
all  goods  and  services  used  tends  to  vary  inversely  with  the  average 
number  of  persons  in  the  family  -  in  other  words,  projects  with  the  small- 
est families  had  the  largest  total  values  of  living.  But  when  the  average 
size  of  the  family  in  each  residence  group  is  shown  for  each  of  the  value- 
of-living  groups,  the  size  of  the  family  changes  directly  with  the  total 
value  of  goods  used.  In  addition,  the  higher  the  total  value  of  living, 
the  greater  the  number  of  males  of  working  age  and  the  number  of  living 
children  (Table  30) . 

Spatial  Mobility 

It  is  well  known  that  usually  families  in  low-income  or  tenant 
groups  in  Southern  agriculture  are  usually  very  mobile  and  that,  in 
addition,  such  factors  as  size  and  age  of  the  family  may  have  some  in- 
fluence upon  this  mobility.  Spatial  mobility,  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  moves  (excluding  that  to  a  resettlement  project)  of  each  family  during 
the  5-year  period,  1930-35,  was  ascertained  (Table  31).  The  highest 
degree  of  stability  was  evinced  in  the  Neighborhood  families,    since  54 
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Table  29 «-  Average  size  of  family  in  persons  and  in  adult  aale  units,  and 
average  value  of  family  living  per  family,  by  place  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Residence 


:      Average  size  of  family 


All  Project 
Ashwood 
Bosque 
Climber  land 


Farms 


Cumberland  Homesteads 
Dyess 

Ropesville 

All  Prior-year 
Bosque 

Cumberland  Heme steads 

Dyess 

Penderlea 


Persons 


5.0 
5.7 

4.1 
5,2 
4.8 
5.2 
3.9 

4.9 
4.0 
5.2 
4.9 
4.8 


Ad\ilt  male 
units 


5.8 
4.4 

3.6 
3.9 
3.6 

4.0 
2.9 

3.6 
3.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.7 


Average  value  of 
family  living 


I  806 
659 

1,078 
532 
942 
895 

1,031 

787 
914 
819 
667 
928 


All  Neighborhood 
Bosque 

Cmberland  Homesteads 


4.7 
4.8 
4.6 


3.8 
3.9 
3.7 


732 
656 
766 


Table  30.-  Composition  of  families  for  each  value-of -living  group, 
by  type  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Averages  per  family 

Item 

:  : 

Value- of -living  groups 

:      All        :  Under 
J    groups     :  $500 

:    1?500-    :    $750-     :  $1,000 
!      749      J      999      :  and  over 

Size  of  family  -  persons: 

Project 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 
Size  of  family  -  adult  xmitsi 

Project 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 
Males  of  working  age:  l/ 

Project 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 
Living  children: 

Project 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 
Deceased  children: 

Project 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 


5.0 

4.6 

4.8 

5.2 

5.3 

4.9 

4.2 

4.6 

5.3 

5.4 

4.7 

3.5 

5.0 

5.3 

5.4 

3.8 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.1 

3.6 

3.0 

3.3 

3.8 

4.4 

3.8 

2.9 

3.8 

4.3 

4.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8 

3.4 

2.8 

3.3 

3.7 

3.6 

3.1 

2.3 

2.8 

3.4 

3.8 

3.8 

2.6 

4.2 

4.1 

5.0 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

•2 

.4 

.4 

.5 

1.0 

1.1 

.8 

.9 

1.5 

\J   Males  from  16  to  64  years  of  age. 
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Table  31.-  Percentages  of  families  moving  specified  number 
of  times,  1930-35,  by  residence,  seven  resettlement 
projects  1/ 


Residence 

Number 
of 

families 

Percental 

^es  moving  specified  number 
of  times,  1930-35 

0 

1 

2 

3  : 

4  : 

5  :Not 
and  : re- 
over:ported 

All  Project 

396 

44. 

4 

25. 

3 

12 

9 

10.1 

3.0 

2 . 0 

2 , 3 

Ashwood 

63 

41 

3 

30 

2 

19 

0 

3.2 

— 

6.3 

Bosque 

18 

66 

7 

27 

8 

5 

5 

— 

- 

Cumberland  Farms  94 

25 

5 

24 

5 

17 

0 

12.9 

7.4 

7.4 

5.3 

Cumberland  Home- 

steads 

127 

63. 

8 

22. 

0 

8 

7 

4.7 

.8 

Dyess 

62 

35 

5 

27 

4 

9 

7 

19 . 4 

6 . 4 

1 . 6 

Ropesville 

32 

34 

4 

25 

0 

18 

7 

21.9 

- 

All  Prior-year 

215 

30 

2 

27 

4 

19 

1 

12.1 

5.6 

5.1 

.5 

Bosque 

23 

39 

1 

30 

4 

17 

.4 

8.7 

- 

4.4 

Cumberland  Home 

steads 

55 

52 

.7 

30 

.9 

7 

.3 

5.5 

1.8 

1.8 

Dyess 

92 

26 

.1 

25 

0 

25 

.0 

12.0 

5.4 

6.5 

Penderlea 

45 

6 

.7 

26 

.7 

22 

.2 

22.2 

13.3 

8.9 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

54 

3 

25 

7 

5 

.8 

1.4 

1.4 

11.4 

Bosque 

22 

50 

0 

31 

8 

9 

2 

4.5 

4.5 

Cumberland  Home- 

steads 

48 

56. 

2 

22 

9 

4 

2 

2.1 

14.6 

1/    Does  not  include  the  move  to  the  project. 


percent  reported  no  moves  during  the  period  and  26  percent  reported  only 
one.  Families  classified  as  Project  showed  greater  mobility;  only  44 
percent  reported  no  moves,  25  percent  had  moved  but  once,  and  28  percent 
had  moved  two  or  more  times.  Of  the  three  residence  groups.  Prior-year 
families  were  the  most  mobile  as  only  30  percent  reported  no  moves,  27 
percent  had  moved  once,  and  42  percent  had  moved  two  or  more  times  during 
the  5  years. 

Mobility  may  be  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors  -  a  significant 
one  is  economic  pressure.  Numerous  shifts  are  made  in  search  of  economic 
security.  The  sharecropper  may  move  almost  every  year  seeking  a  new, 
more  desirable  location  where  the  gains  seem  more  attractive.  Hence,  in 
certain  localities  studied,  the  mobility  was  comparatively  high;  in  others 
little  mobility  was  recorded.  As  most  of  the  people  on  the  Southern 
projects  had  been  sharecroppers  or  industrial  laborers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  28  percent  of  the  families  moved  two  or  more  times  during 
the  period,  even  excluding  the  move  to  the  resettlement  community.  For 
example,  among  both  Dyess  Project  and  Prior-year  groups  the  degree  of 
mobility  was  high.     It  was  not  infrequent  that  families  in  these  groups 
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reported  a  move  each  year  and  in  some  cases  as  many  as  nine  moves  for  the 
5-year  period.  Mobility  of  the  Penderlea  families  was  also  high,  for  ap- 
proximately 44  percent  had  moved  three  or  more  times  during  the  5  years, 
searching  for  either  employment  or  more  stable  employment. 

The  spatial  mobility  recorded  for  Cumberland  Homesteads  families 
was  contrary  to  the  mobile  tendencies  exhibited  by  those  at  Dyess,  Cumber- 
land Farms,  and  Penderlea.  Approximately  64  percent  of  the  people  living 
at  Cumberland  Homesteads  during  the  schedule  year  and  53  percent  of  those 
studied  during  the  prior  year  reported  no  moves  for  the  5-year  period. 
People  comprising  the  Cumberland  Homesteads  group  were  for  the  most  part 
industrial  laborers  who  for  several  years  had  lived  and  worked  in  nearby 
mining  and  textile  towns.  They  had  remained  even  when  employment  was  re- 
duced or  limited,  hoping  that  operations  would  be  resumed;  some  had  re- 
ceived relief  payments  and  so  were  reluctant  to  move. 

A  greater  degree  of  mobility  may  be  expected  among  younger  families, 
yet  the  tendency  was  very  irregular  (Table  32) .  Those  families  in  the 
Neighborhood  and  Prior-year  groups  that  had  moved  four  times  had  been 
formed  a  shorter  time  than  those  families  that  had  not  moved,  but  between 
these  two  limits  the  tendency  was  erratic. 


Table   32.-   Average   duration   of   marriage,    size   of   family,    and  total 
value  of  living,  by  type  of  residence  and  number  of  moves, 
1930-35,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Averages  per  family  moving  specified 
number  of  times 


Item                :  :             :             :  :  :     5  and 
  :      0:1:2:3:4:  over 

Duration  of 
marriage  -  years: 

Project  13.1       15.4       14.1       11.6       15.3  13.1 

Prior-year  11.7       12.8         9.9       13.5         9.6  10.7 

Neighborhood  23.2       18.2       18.0  -         22.0  2.0 

Size  of  family  - 
persons: 

Project  4.8         5.1         5.5         5.0         6.0  5.1 

Prior-year  4.9         5.1         4.2         5.2         4.8  5.5 

Neighborhood  5.3        4.9        4.1  -  2.0  3.4 

Total  value  of 
living  -  dollars: 

Project  863         764         764         799         780  575 

Prior-year  8C9         846         648         831         720  859 

Neighborhood  841         650         657  -  694  462 
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On  the  basis  of  the  data  there  is  little  to  support  the  concention 
that  smaller  families  tend  to  have  greater  mobility.  The  size  of  the 
family  of  the  Neighborhood  group  decreased  as  a  greater  number  of  moves 
was  recorded,  while  the  Project  group  displayed  an  opposite  tendency.  The 
differences  in  the  various  sizes  of  the  families  were  so  small  that  any 
generalization  would  be  precarious. 

It  does  appear  that,  insofar  as  mobility  was  related  to  the 
total  value  of  living,  stability  accompanied  a  higher  value  of  living. 
Neighborhood  families  that  did  not  move  reported  an  average  total  value 
of  family  living  of  $841,  which  was  much  higher  than  that  recorded  for 
families  that  moved  one  or  more  times.  A  similar  trend  is  somewhat 
applicable  in  the  other  two  residence  groups.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  those  Project  families  reporting  no  moves  during  the  5-year  period 
showed  a  higher  total  value  of  family  living  for  the  first  year  on  the 
project  than  did  the  families  reporting  one  or  more  moves. 

Age  When  Leaving  Home  and  Age  When  Married 

As  spatial  mobility  of  the  family  unit  may  result  from  the  quest 
for  economic  security  or  betterment,  so  may  the  individual  child  leave 
the  parental  home  to  seek  his  place  in  the  world.  The  son  or  daughter 
goes  out  to  take  up  employment,  to  establish  a  new  family,  or  both  The 
formation  of  a  new  family  means  the  continuity  of  the  population.  The 
concept  of  the  family  life  cycle  involves  a  definite  period  in  the  family 
history  when  the  children  are  leaving  home,  which  in  turn  reflects  in  the 
pattern  of  living  of  the  parent  family. 

The  average  male  child  was  20.7  years  of  age  when  he  first  left 
home,  while  the  girl  was  usually  3  years  younger.  57/  There  was  only  a 
slight  difference  between  the  age  at  which  the  parents  had  left  home  and 
the  age  at  which  their  children  left  the  family  hearth  (Table  33) .  Al- 
though there  was  no  noticeable  variation  in  the  ages  at  which  the  children 
began  living  independent  lives  away  from  the  parental  home,  they  were 
getting  married  and  forming  a  family  at  an  earlier  age  than  had  been  the 
case  for  their  parents.  The  male  parents  had  been  23  and  the  wives  19 
years  of  age  when  they  were  married,  but  the  married  male  offspring  of 
these  unions  v/ere  married  at  21  years  to  girls  who  were,  on  the  average, 
about  three  years  younger.  The  average  age  at  which  sons  and  daughters 
left  home  differed  very  little  from  the  average  age  at  which  they  were 
married.  Homemakers  and  male  heads,  however,  left  the  parental  home  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  were  married. 

As  the  parents  of  the  families  studied  were  relatively  young,  it 
follows  that  most  of  the  children  were  young  and  that  the  number  away 
from  home  was  limited.     Only  10  percent  of  the  children  were  21  years 


37/  A  person  who  did  not  live  at  home  for  a  period  or  27  weeks  or  more 
during  the  schedule  year  and  whose  income  and  expenditures  were  not  listed 
as   a  part   of  the   family  budget  was   considered  as   having   left  home. 
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Table  33.-  Average  age  of  parents  and  offspring  when  they  left  home,  and 
average  age  when  married,  by  age  in  1935  and  sex,  seven 
resettlement  projects  1/ 


Age 
in  years, 
1935 

Average 

age  when  - 

Left 

home 

Married 

:    Parents  : 

Offspring 

:  Parents 

Offspring 

Male : 

Total 

20 

.  1 

20 

7 

23. 

4 

21 . 1 

15  -  24.9 

20 

.1 

19 

6 

19. 

5 

19 . 7 

25  -  34.9 

19 

.8 

21 

1 

21. 

8 

21 . 4 

35  •-  44 .  9 

20 

.6 

23 

5 

24. 

0 

23.6 

45  and  over 

20 

.5 

27. 

2 

Female : 

i  0  X  a  i 

18 

.5 

17 

7 

19 

2 

17.6 

15  -  24.9 

17 

,4 

Y7 

1 

17. 

4 

17.1 

25  -  34.9 

18 

.5 

18 

6 

19. 

0 

18.1 

35  -  44.9 

19 

.0 

18 

8 

20. 

0 

18.8 

45  and  over 

19 

.8 

20 

0 

22 

2 

20.0 

1/    Does  not  include 

Neighborhood 

families . 

of  age  or  over.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  Project  and  Prior-year  child- 
ren, all  ages,  had  left  the  parental  home  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
(7  percent  of  the  males  and  10  percent  of  the  females).  Although  the 
total  number  is  small  (159),  it  is  possible  to  discern  where  these  child- 
ren   went  upon  leaving  the  parental  home.    There  was  a  tendency  among  the 


Table  34.-  Place  of  residence  of  offspring,  by  sex, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935  1/ 


Place 
of 

residence 

Of fsoring 

Total  : 

Male  : 

Female 

Number 

Percent ; 

Number 

Percent : 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1,994 

100.0 

1,006 

100 . 0 

988 

100.0 

Parental  home 

1,822 

91.4 

936 

93.0 

886 

89.7 

Substitute  male  head 

in  parental  home 

7 

.3 

7 

.7 

County  of  parents' 

residence 

64 

3.2 

22 

2.2 

42 

4.3 

Adjoining  county 

25 

1.2 

11 

1.1 

14 

1.4 

Other  county 

17 

.9 

6 

.6 

11 

1.1 

Other  State 

46 

2.3 

19 

1.9 

27 

2.7 

Unknown 

13 

.7 

5 

.5 

8 

.8 

1/    Excludes  Neighborhood  families. 
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children,  especially  sons,  to  establish  themselves  in  rather  close  prox- 
imity to  the  family  homestead.  The  male  child  either  remained  in  the 
same  county  or  went  to  an  adjoining  county  or  into  another  State  (Table  34)  . 
Although  a  larger  number  of  the  girls  remained  in  the  same  county  as  the 
parents,  about  the  same  proportion  moved  to  other  States  as  to  other 
counties  in  the  heme  State. 

When  the  boys  left  home,  about  two-thirds  of  them  settled  (as  of 
1935)  in  the  open  country  or  in  small  villages.  Only  a  small  proportion 
made  their  way  in  a  large  city.  For  the  girls,  the  tendency  was  prac- 
tically the  same  although  more  of  them  went  to  the  larger  cities  after 
leaving  home  (Table  35) ■ 


Table  35.-  Type  of  residence  of  offspring,  by  sex, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935  1/ 


Type 
of 

residence 

Offspring 

:           Total  : 

Male  : 

Female 

;  Number 

Percent : 

Number 

Percent : 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1,994 

100.0 

1 .0C6 

100.0 

988 

100.0 

Parental  home 

1.822 

91.4 

936 

93.0 

886 

89.7 

Open  country 

61 

3.1 

24 

2.4 

37 

3.7 

Village 

46 

2.3 

19 

1.9 

27 

2.7 

Town  2/ 

8 

.4 

2 

.2 

6 

.6 

City  3/ 

5 

.2 

1 

.1 

4 

.4 

City  4/ 

27 

1.4 

7 

.7 

20 

2.1 

CCC  Camp 

7 

.3 

7 

.7 

Unknown 

18 

.9 

10 

1.0 

8 

.8 

1/  Excludes  Neighborhood  fam-ilies. 

2/  Town  of  2,500  -  4,999  population. 

3/  City  of  5,000  -  9,999  population. 

4/  City  of  10,000  or  more  population 


Vertical  Mobility 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  economic  depression  necessitated 
occupational  changes.  Few  people  went  up  the  occupational  ladder,  but 
many  were  forced  down;  consequently,  the  primary  objective  of  the  part- 
time  or  subsistence  farm  was  to  aid  those  people  who  had  been  unable  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  and  still  maintain  a  satisfactory  level 
of  living.  In  1930,  of  the  611  male  heads,  30  percent  were  farm  tenants 
or  croppers,  17.2  percent  were  unskilled  workers,  and  10.3  percent  were 
proprietors,  managers,  or  officials  (Table  36).  38/    Only  3.4  percent  of 


38/  The  classification  was  made  according  to  that  used  by  A.  M.  Edwards, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  Social  Economic  Grouping  of  the  Gainful  Workers 
of  the  United  States,  Jour,  of  the  American  Statistical  Assoc.  Dec.  1933. 
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Table  36.-  Occupational  classification  of  male  heads  of  Project 
and  of  Prior-year  families  in  1935,  and  of  the  combined 
groups  in  1930,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Male 

heads 

1930  : 

1935 

Occupational 

Project  and  : 

classification 

P  r  i  0  r— 

■year  i 

Project  1/  : 

Prio  r- 

-year 

Numbe  r 

Percent ■ 

Ntmber 

Percent : 

Nuniber 

Percent 

Total 

611 

100 . 0 

395  2/ 

100.0 

215 

1  nn 

J-UU 

0 
.  u 

Professional 

5 

8 

1 

.3 

2 

Q 
.  y 

Proprietors , 

managers,  officials, 

wholesale,  retail 

dealers 

63 

10 . 3 

2 

Q 

Farm  owners  and 

managers 

21 

3  4 

_ 

Farm  tenants  and  croppers  184 

30 . 1 

_  ■ 

- 

Clerks,  kindred 

workers 

22 

3.6 

10 

2.5 

2 

9 

Skilled  workers  and 

foremen 

60 

9.8 

176 

44.6 

32 

14 

9 

Semi-skilled  workers 

44 

7.2 

32 

8.1 

23 

10 

7 

Unskilled  workers 

105 

17.2 

114 

28.9 

67 

31 

2 

Farm  laborers 

55 

9.0 

12 

3.0 

22 

10. 

2 

Not  gainfully  employed 

35 

5.7 

38 

9.6 

61 

28. 

4 

Unknown 

17 

2.9 

12 

3.0 

Civilian  Conservation 

Corps 

4 

1. 

9 

1/  Each  operator  v/as  considered  as  a  farm  owner;  his  supplementary  oc- 
cupation is  shown  here. 

2/    One  family  omitted  because  there  was  no  male  head. 


the  men  owned  farms  in  1930.  The  number  of  shifts  in  occupations  between 
1930  and  1935  is  not  available,  but  without  question  they  were  numerous, 
as  evidenced  by  the  rather  large  number  of  horizontal  moves  recorded 
during  this  period. 

It  is  possible  to  shov/  the  occupations  of  the  male  heads  during 
1935  when  the  Prior-year  male  heads,  before  arrival  on  a  resettlement 
project,  were  still  on  their  own  and  had  to  locate  such  jobs  as  were 
available.  For  those  classified  as  Project  families,  the  situation  was 
somewhat  different.  Farming  was  essentially  the  primary  occupation,  but 
it  was  necessary  that  the  male  head  be  supplied  with  supplementary  em- 
ployment until  the  family  could  be  maintained  solely  by  farm  operations. 
Thus  most  of  the  men  were  given  or  assigned  various  jobs  in  the  project 
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construction.  These  jobs,  which  were  not  always  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  previous  experience  or  ability,  were  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  cash  income. 

The  occupations  of  the  workers  in  the  Prior-year  group  in  1935  as 
compared  with  both  Project  and  Prior-year  male  heads  in  1930  definitely 
shows  movement  down  the  occupational  ladder.  In  1930  there  were  21  farm 
owners  and  managers,  but  in  1935  there  were  none.  Twenty-eight  percent 
of  the  Prior-year  group  were  unemployed,  31  percent  were  unskilled  labor- 
ers, and  only  28  percent  were  above  the  unskilled-worker  class.  For  the 
Project  group,  it  appears  that  the  opposite  tendency  was  prevalent.  Proj- 
ect families  may  be  considered  as  owners,  but  they  were  engaged  in  sup- 
plementary occupations.  Forty-five  percent  of  this  group  were  skilled 
workers,  29  percent  unskilled,  and  less  than  10  percent  had  no  supple- 
mentary employment.  Qualifications  for  project  employment,  or  the  manner 
in  which  these  positions  were  secured,  eliminated  much  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  apparent  trend  toward  better  rating  on  the  basis  of 
occupational  classification. 
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Chapter  VI 

FORMAL  EDUCATION  AND  TYPE  OF  READING  MATERIAL 


Formal  Education 

Somev/hat  significant  is  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
formal  schooling  and  the  total  value  of  goods  used.  For  Project  families 
the  higher  the  total  value  of  living,  the  larger . the  number  of  grades 
completed  by  the  parents.  Among  the  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  fam- 
ilies, however,  the  tendency  was  not  so  definite.  Although  the  Neigh- 
borhood parents  had  completed  fewer  grades  than  those  in  the  other 
groups,  there  was  some  consistency  in  the  amount  of  formal  schooling 
which  the  members  of  each  of  the  three  residence  groups  possessed.  Male 
heads  had  had  less  schooling  than  the  homem.akers.  In  only  one  value-of- 
living  group  did  the  average  male  head  have  any  high-school  training 
(Table  37) . 


Table  37.-  Average  highest  grade  completed  by  male  head  and 
homemaker,  by  total  value  of  living  and  type  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


_  Hi? 

yhest 

grade  com.pleted 

Total  value 

:      Project  : 

Prior-year 

Neighborhood 

of 

:  Male 

:  Home-  : 

Male 

:  Home- 

Male 

:  Home- 

family  living 

;  head 

:  maker  : 

head 

;  maker 

head 

:  maker 

Under  $500 

5.6 

5.7 

10.1 

8,0 

4.5 

6.1 

^    500  -  749 

6.5 

7.1 

7.4 

8.0 

6.1 

6.1 

$    749  -  999 

7.0 

7.5 

7:0 

7.8 

6.3 

6.6 

$1,000  and  over 

8.0 

8.4 

8.1 

8.4 

6.1 

6.4 

When  the  average  grade  completed  is  computed  for  each  locality, 
those  areas  having  the  highest  total  value  of  living  do  not  always  reflect 
the  greatest  number  of  grades  completed  by  the  male  heads.  However, 
Ropesville  with  the  second  highest  average  value  of  living  showed  the 
highest  number  of  school  grades  completed  by  both  male  head  and  homemaker. 
Conversely,  parents  in  the  Bosque  Neighborhood  and  Cumberland  Farms  areas 
with  a  low  total  value  of  living  showed  fewer  grades  completed  than  any 
other  group  of  families, 

"Like  father,  like  son"  does  not  strictly  ?pply  in  the  comparison 
of  educational  tendencies,  yet  there  a  certain  relationship  was  found. 
Children  on  the  Ropesville  project  were  for  the  most  part  (85,2  percent) 
in  a  grade  normal  for  their  age.  Grades  completed  by  parents  living  on 
the  Bosque  project  were  few,  but  only  one  child  (5  percent)  was  retarded  o9/ 
and  30  percent  of  the  children  were  in  grades  considered  advanced  for 
their  ages  (Table  38)  . 


39/  Retardation  means  that  the  child  has  not  completed  a  grade  considered 
normal  for  his  age.    See  Table  39,  footnote  1. 
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Table  38.-  Formal  educational  attainments  of  offspring  attending  school 
and  of  male   head  and  homemaker.    as   related   to   total  value 
of  family  living,  by  place  of  residence, 
seven   resettlement  projects,  1935 


: Total 
: value  : 

Percentages  of 
children  in  school 

Average  highest 
grade  completed 

Residence 

:  of 
: living 

Retarded 

Normal : 

Advanced 

: Home- 
Male  Head: maker 

Bosque  Project 

$1 , 078 

5.0 

65.0 

30.0 

6.9 

7.2 

Ropesville  Project 

1.031 

7.4 

85.2 

7.4 

9.7 

10.3 

Cumberland  Homesteads 
Proj  ect 

942 

17.2 

78.1 

4.7 

7.1 

7.7 

Penderlea  Prior-year 

928 

9.2 

71.1 

19.7 

7.8 

8;6 

Bosque  Prior-year 

914 

16.0 

76.0 

8.0 

9.2 

8.3 

Dyess  Project 

895 

19.6 

62.8 

17.6 

8.0 

8.0 

Cumberland  Homesteads 
Prior-year 

819 

27.3 

72.7 



7.1 

7.3 

Cumberland  Homesteads 
Neighborhood 

766 

21.7 

60.9 

17.4 

6.3 

6.8 

Dyess  Prior-year 

667 

28.7 

64.3 

7.0 

8.1 

8.2 

Ashwood  Project 

-  659 

28.9 

67.6 

3.5 

7.4 

8.2 

Bosque  Neighborhood 

656 

43.2 

54.1 

2.7 

3.9 

5.0 

Cumberland  Farms 
Proj  ect 

532 

41.4 

57.9 

.7 

4.3 

4.5 

Families  in  the  Bosque  Neighborhood  and  on  the  Ashwood  and  Cumber- 
land Farms  projects  had  low  total  values  of  family  living,  the  parents 
had  a  very  small  amount  of  formal  schooling,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children  were  retarded.  Of  the  children  in  these  three  groups,  43,  29, 
and  41  percent  respectively  were  retarded.  Children  are  often  taken  from 
school  to  assist  in  the  farm  work,  to  accept  odd  jobs  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  to  supplement  the  family  income  otherwise.  Particularly  in  the  cotton- 
producing  sections  the  children  are  kept  from  school  to  pick  cotton  during 
the  fall.  Such  absences  naturally  retard  the  children  in  school  work. 
Another  plausible  reason  for  retardation  among  the  low  value-of-living 
groups  may  be  the  lack  of  clothinp;  and  other  assets  which  the  parents 
consider  essential  for  school  attendance.  Furthermore,  parents  are  often 
not  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  schooling. 
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Table  39.-  Children  attending  school,  by  age,  position  in 
school,  and  residence  of  parents,  seven  resettlement 
projects,  1935  1/ 


Age,  in 

years,  of 

child  attending  school 

Residence  : 

6-9 

:  10  : 

11  : 

12  ; 

13 

14 

15 

16  : 

17  and 
over 

1    J.  V/J  t?W  U  e 

Number  of  children 

226 

53 

60 

51 

49 

47 

30 

29 

32 

Retarded 

— 

30 

33 

43 

45 

45 

43 

41 

59 

Normal 

100 

57 

57 

47 

37 

45 

50 

45 

38 

Advanced 

- 

13 

10 

10 

18 

10 

7 

14 

3 

r  nor— year . 

Number  of  children  2/ 

97 

26 

24 

25 

24 

16 

14 

14 

14 

Retarded 

— 

23 

21 

24 

38 

50 

36 

57 

50 

Normal 

100 

62 

62 

40 

54 

25 

57 

36 

36 

Advanced 

— 

15 

17 

36 

8 

25 

7 

7 

14 

Neighborhood:  3/ 

Number  of  children 

30 

10 

8 

8 

10 

11 

5 

6 

6 

Percentage  - 

Retarded 

10 

12 

38 

30 

36 

40 

67 

50 

Normal 

100 

40 

63 

38 

50 

64 

40 

33 

33 

Advanced 

50 

25 

24 

20 

20 

17 

1/  Normal  grade  for  child  10  years  old  would  be  either  3  or  4;  11  years 
old  would  be  4  or  5,  etc.  Allowance  was  thus  made  for  variations  in 
birthdays.  All  children  6  to  9  years  of  age  were  arbitrarily  con- 
sidered to  be  in  normal  grade,  because  tabulation  did  not  include  single 
year  breakdowns. 
2/  No  data  for  2  children. 
3/    No  data  for  12  children. 


After  the  children  reach  the  age  of  12,  they  tend  to  fall  behind  in 
school  (Table  39)  .  At  this  age  the  boys  are  old  enough  to  help  on  the 
farm  or  to  accept  odd  jobs  nearby  at  wages  far  more  enticing  than  hours 
in  the  schoolroom.  During  the  schedule  year,  however,  96  percent  of  the 
Project  children  between  6  and  15,  and  98  and  90  percent  respectively 
of  the  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  offspring,  were  in  school  at  some 
time.  More  than  likely,  however,  their  attendance  becomes  spasmodic  as 
they  reach  the  age  of  15,  thus  preventing  normal  school  progress. 

Retardation  was  far  more  pronounced  among  the  Project  children 
than  among  th^se  of  the  other  residence  groups.    As  those  retarded  in  the 
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Project  group  were  principally  childrer  over  12,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  just  before  the  families  moved  to  the  project  many  of  the  older 
children  were  forced  to  work.  Provision  of  adequate  facilities  and  new 
opportunities   on   the   project   brought   many   of   them   back   into  school. 

Most  of  the  children  who  leave  school  altogether,  do  so  before 
they  have  had  any  high-school  training.  Of  those  Project  and  Prior-year 
children  over  6  years  old  and  out  of  school,  67  percent  had  had  no  high- 
school  training,  while  only  5  percent  had  entered  college.  Among  the 
Neighborhood  children  out  of  school,  62.9  percent  had  left  school  before 
having  any  high-school  work  and  none  of  them  had  attended  college  (Table 
40.) 


Table  40. ~  Amount  of  formal  schooling  completed  by  children 
over  six  years  of  age  but  not  attending  school,  by 
type  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects, 

1935 


Residence 

of  children 

:        Project  and  : 

Age 

Prior- 

-year 

Neighborhood 

:  Number  : 

Percent  : 

Number     :  Percent 

Total 

398 

100.0 

62  100.0 

Under  15  years  of  age: 

No  high  school 

23 

5.8 

9  14.5 

15  years  and  over: 

No  high  school 

243 

61.1 

30                    48 . 4 

Entered  high  school 

110 

27.6 

23                     37 . 1 

Entered  college 

20 

5.0 

Not  reported 

2 

.5 

Type  of  Reading  Material 

The  illiterate  are  handicapped  in  most  of  the  important  activities 
of  life,  but  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  rural  areas  who.  although 
reported  by  census  enumerators  as  being  literate,  seldom  read.  Lack  of 
time  and  money  may  be  responsible,  but  often  it  is  lack  of  education  and 
the  wish  to  read. 

Whether  or  not  families  subscribe  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
has  been  taken  as  an  indication  of  cultural  attainment  and  opportunity. 
On  most  of  the  projects  studied  library  facilities  were  seldom  available, 
so  that  the  books  owned  and  the  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  magazines 
represented  the  extent  of  reading  materials  for  the  individual  family. 
The  category  "Advancement,"  previously  discussed,  represented  a  relative- 
ly small  proportion  of  the  total  budget  for  family  living;  for  Project, 
Prior-year,   and  Neighborhood  families  the  average  expenditure  was  only 
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$16,  $18,  and  $14,  respectively.  When  Project  and  Prior-year  families 
are  considered,  from  7  to  43  percent  of  the  amount  allocated  for  ad- 
vancement went  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  material  (Table  18,  p.  40). 

Fifty-six  percent  of  all  Project  families  reported  a  subscribtion 
to  at  least  one  newspaper,  as  compared  with  48  percent  of  the  Prior-year 
group.  Only  36  percent  of  the  Neighborhood  families  reported  any  expendi- 
ture for  newspapers.  Although  most  of  the  projects  were  located  near 
towns  or  cities  that  offered  a  daily  delivery  of  newspapers,  62  percent 
of  the  Ashwood  and  69  percent  of  the  Cumberland  Farms  Project  families 
had  no  newspapers  whatever.  However,  76  and  69  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  Cumberland  Homesteads  and  Dyess  families  reporting  did  subscribe  to 
at  least  one.  The  Prior-year  families  of  Cumberland  Homesteads  and  Dyess 
were  found  to  have  newspapers  in  their  homes  less  frequently  than  fami- 
lies that  had  lived  1  year  in  these  two  settlements  (Table  41). 


Table  41.-  Percentages  of  families  subscribing  to  newspapers,  by  number 
and  type  of  publication  and  by  place  of  residence, 
seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Percentages 

of  families  subscribing 

to  - 

Total 

: Combi- 

Residence 

number 

One- 

One- 

One- 

: nation 

:  Not 

of 

None : 

two 

two 

two 

two-three 

:  re- 

families 

weeklies 

dailies 

others 

papers  1/ 

: ported 

All  Project 

396 

42.9 

5.8 

39.9 

1.0 

8.9 

1.5 

Ashwood 

63 

61.9 

1.6 

33.3 

3.2 

Bosque 

18 

44.4 

5.6 

33.3 

16.7 

Cumberland 

Farms 

94 

69.1 

8.5 

18.1 

1.1 

1.1 

2.1 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

127 

20.5 

4.0 

53.5 

.8 

18.1 

3.1 

Dyess 

62 

30.7 

8.1 

58.0 

3.2 

Ropesville 

32 

40.6 

9.4 

31.2 

6.3 

12.5 

All  Prior-year 

215 

49.8 

11.6 

28.8 

.9 

7.0 

1.9 

Bosque 

23 

65.2 

13.1 

17.4 

4.3 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

55 

47.3 

3.6 

40.0 

7.3 

1.8 

Dyess 

92 

63.0 

14.2 

13.0 

2.2 

5.4 

2.2 

Penderlea 

45 

17.8 

15.6 

53.3 

13.3 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

64.3 

8.6 

20.0 

7.1 

Bosque 

22 

77.3 

22.7 

Cumberland 

Homesteads 

48 

58.3 

12.5 

18.8 

10.4 

i/  Families  subscribing  to  combination  of  types.  These  are  not  in- 
cluded in  any  other  classification  in  this  table. 
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Only  35,  41,  and  29  percent,  respectively,  of  the  Project,  Prior- 
year,  and  Neighborhood  families  subscribed  to  magazines.  Except  for 
Ropesville  Project  families  and  Bosque  and  Penderlea  Prior-year  families, 
the  proportion  of  resettlement  homes  having  newspapers  was  greater  than 
the  proportion  subscribing  to  magazines  (Table  42).  In  general,  the 
greatest  percentages  of  homes  havi/.g  magazines  and  newspapers  were  re- 
ported in  localities  in  which  the  families  had  the  highest  total  value 
of  family  living  and  the  highest  attainments  in  formal  schooling. 


Table  42.-  Percentages  of  families  subscribing  to  magazines 
by  number  and  type  of  publications  and  by  place  of 
residence,  seven  resettlement  projects,  1935 


Percentages  of  families  subscribing  to- 


Total 

: One-two : 

: Combina- 

Residence 

number 

One- 

:  woman  • 

One-two 

One  :tion  two 

of 

None 

two 

:home  or 

religious 

other:or  more 

families 

farm 

:  child  : 

:  1/ 

All  Project 

396 

64 

.6 

11 

.1 

3 

3 

0 

.5 

1 

.8 

18 

.7 

Ashwood 

63 

77 

.7 

14 

.3 

1 

6 

1 

.6 

4 

.8 

Bosque 

18 

61 

.  1 

11 

1 

27 

.8 

Cumberland  Farms 

94 

81 

.9 

12 

.8 

4 

2 

1 

.  1 

Cumberland  Home- 

steads 

127 

60 

.6 

6 

3 

4 

8 

1 

.6 

4 

.7 

22 

.0 

Dyess 

62 

62 

.9 

17 

8 

19 

3 

Ropesville 

32 

9 

.4 

12 

5 

78 

1 

All  Prior-year 

215 

58 

.6 

8 

9 

6. 

0 

1 

4 

1 

.4 

23 

7 

Bosque 

23 

52 

2 

8 

7 

17. 

4 

4 

.3 

17. 

4 

Cumberland  Home- 

steads 

55 

69 

1 

9 

1 

5. 

5 

1 

8 

14. 

5 

Dyess 

92 

75 

0 

8. 

7 

3. 

3 

2 

2 

10. 

8 

Penderlea 

45 

15 

6 

8 

9 

6. 

7 

4 

4 

64. 

4 

All  Neighborhood 

70 

71 

4 

5. 

7 

1 

4 

1 

4 

20. 

1 

Bosque 

22 

100 

0 

Cumberland  Home- 

steads 

48 

58 

3 

8. 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

29. 

2 

1/    Families  subscribing 

to 

combination 

of 

types 

These 

are 

not 

ir 

eluded  in  any  other  classification  in  this  table. 
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Chapter  VII 
SUMMARIZED  COMPARISONS 


Comparison  of  the  Localities  Studied 

In  this  study,  indication  of  the  quality  or  level  of  living  has  not 
been  entirely  evaluated  by  the  value  of  goods  and  services  used,  for  ad- 
ditional data  that  depicts  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  family 
and  other  criteria  indicative  of  the  kind  of  living  have  been  presented. 
The  level  of  living  as  revealed  through  the  value  of  goods  and  services 
consumed  may  be  compared  for  the  various  groups  studied  and  some  idea  of 
the  relative  standing  secured.  This  comparison  may  be  carried  further 
by  selecting  certain  items  that  are  in  some  measure  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  living. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  definite  relationship  exists  between  the 
value  of  living  and  these  other  criteria.  Consequently,  eight  such  items 
were  selected  and  related  to  the  total  value  of  family  living  for  each 
locality.  The  localities  studied  v/ere  ranked  first  according  to  the  total 
value  of  family  living,  that  is,  the  project  v/ith  the  highest  total  value 
of  living  was  ranked  as  number  one.  Each  locality  was  then  ranked  on  the 
amount  of  expenditures  for  social  participation  and  recreation  and  for 
formal  education.  Associated  with  these  v/as  the  ranking  according  to  the 
average  number  of  grades  completed  by  the  male  heads,  the  progress  of  the 
children  in  school  -  percentage  of  students  in  an  advanced  or  normal 
grade  for  their  age  -  the  percentage  of  homes  having  radios,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  families  subscribing  to  current  reading  material.  Final- 
ly, the  families  were  ranked  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  devoted  to  food.  Families  devoting  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  to  food  received  the  highest  rank,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  assumed  that  more  of  the  total  value  could  thus  be  al- 
located to  other  items  of  family  living. 

When  an  average  rank  for  each  project  was  secured  on  the  basis  of 
these  criteria,  it  was  found  that  with  .only  one  exception  the  rank  v/as 
identical  with  that  based  on  the  total  value  of  family  living.  When  these 
projects  were  ranked  in  accordance  with  the  average  unweighted  rank  of 
the  eight  criteria,  Bosque  with  the  highest  average  value  of  living 
ranked  second  in  the  Project  group,  while  Ropesville  with  the  second 
highest  total  value  of  family  living  was  first.  In  the  Prior-year  group 
the  ranking  on  the  basis  of  the  selected  items  was  identical  with  that 
recorded  for  the  total  value  of  goods  used  (Table  43) . 

It  thus  appears  that  insofar  as  these  eight  criteria  are  indicative 
of  the  quality  and  kind  of  living,  the  total  value  of  goods  and  services 
consumed  is  similarly  indicative  of  the  general  level  of  living.  There- 
fore, either  the  selected  items  or  the  total  value  of  goods  and  services 
may  be  considered  an  index  to  a  comparison  of  the  groups  studied. 
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Comparison  With  Other  Studies 

Similar  studies  were  made  of  the  family  living  of  open-country 
farm  families  in  4  counties  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region  40/  and 
6  counties  in  South  Dakota  41/  at  the  same  time  as  this  study  of  the  re- 
settlement projects.  For  comparative  purposes,  summary  data  from  each  of 
these  studies  are  presented  (Table  44). 

Families  included  in  the  South  Dakota  study,  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  commercial  agriculture,  consumed  goods  and  services  valued  at 
^1,111  while  the  Appalachian  families,  largely  subsistence  or  part-time 
farmers,  reported  an  average  value  of  family  living  of  $584.  Between 
the  limits  established  by  these  two  studies  are  the  Project  families  with 
an  average  value  of  family  living  of  $806,  the  Prior-year  families  with 
$787,  and  the  Neighborhood  families  with  $732.  Families  in  the  Appalachian 
study,  however,  produced  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living, 
while  the  South  Dakota  families  furnished  37  percent.  Similarly,  Neigh- 
borhood families  furnished  46  percent  of  the  total  family  living  while  the 
Prior-year  and  Project  families  furnished  44  and  43  percent,  respectively. 
Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  family  living 
furnished  by  the  farm,  the  array  of  these  groups  of  families  is  reversed 
from  that  based  on  average  value  of  family  living. 

In  each  of  the  principal  groups  of  goods  and  services,  the  fami- 
lies included  in  the  South  Dakota  study  showed  average  values  that  were 
the  highest  of  the  three  studies.  Those  reported  by  the  Appalachian 
families  were  consistently  the  lowest,  while  the  three  residence  groups 
of  the  present  study  reported  values  that  ranged  between  these  limits. 
For  the  most  part,  the  difference  between  the  average  value  of  goods  and 
services  reported  by  the  Appalachian  families  and  that  reported  by  the 
South  Dakota  families  was  large.  Such  may  be  the  difference  between  the 
large-scale  comraerical  farm  of  South  Dakota  and  the  part-time  or  subsis- 
tence farm  in  the  Appalachian  mountains.  The  consumption  patterns  of  the 
families  included  in  the  present  study  were  more  comparable,  however,  with 
those  of  the  Appalachian  families  than  with  those  of  the  South  Dakota 
families . 

The  proportion  of  the  total  family  living  that  was  allocated  to 
food  was  similar  in  all  groups  with  the  exception  of  that  in  South  Dakota. 
Whereas  the  families  of  that  study  allotted  only  44  percent  to  food,  the 
Appalachian  families  allocated  55  percent  and  the  Project  and  Prior-year 
resettlement  families  allocated  54  and  59  percent,  respectively,  for  this 
purpose. 

The  expenditure  of  $13  for  formal  education  by  the  South  Dakota 
family  and  that  of  $9  by  the  Appalachian  family  were  higher  than  that 
recorded  for  the  three  residence  groups  in  this  study.    The  average  number 


40/  Morgan  and  Magoffin  Counties  in  Kentucky  and  Avery  and  Haywood  Coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina. 

41/  Jones,  Faulk,  Yankton,  Codington,  Perkins,  and  Lawrence  Counties  in 
South  Dakota. 
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of  school  grades  completed  by  the  male  head  and  homemaker  of  the  South 
Dakota  family  was  higher  than  for  the  other  groups.  In  addition,  the 
South  Dakota  family  expended  an  average  of  $22  for  social  participation 
and  recreation  as  compared  with  an  average  expenditure  of  only  $5  by  the 
Appalachian  family.  Project  families  expended  $7  for  social  participation 
while  the  Prior-year  and  Neighborhood  families  expended  ^8  and  $6, 
respectively,  for  this  purpose. 
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Appendix 
SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 


Table  45.-  Families  classified  by  number  of  acres  operated 
and  type  of  residence,  seven  resettlement  projects, 

1935  1/ 


It  em 

Families 

:        Pro.iect  : 

Prior- 

-year  : 

Neighborhood 

:  Number 

: Percent : 

Num.be  r 

Percent : 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

396 

100.0 

215 

100.0 

70 

100  .0 

Acres  operated: 

Under  3 

51 

12.9 

58 

27.0 

16 

22.8 

3  -  9.9 

13 

3.3 

16 

7.4 

9 

12.  9 

10  -  19.9 

66 

16.6 

29 

13.5 

8 

11.4 

20  -  49.9 

230 

58.1 

65 

30.2 

17 

24.3 

50  -  99.9 

4 

1.0 

21 

9.8 

15 

21 .4 

100  -  174.9 

32 

8.1 

11 

5.1 

3 

4.3 

175  -  259.9 

7 

3.3 

2 

2.9 

260  and  over 

8 

3.7 

1/  Number  of  acres  operated  as  reported  by  the  family. 
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Table  54.-  Classification  employed  in  grouping  goods  and  services  tab- 
ulated for  families  selected  at  random  1/  from  Project  and  Prior-year 
groups  at  Cumberland  Homesteads,  1935  2/ 


Item 


Cumberland  Homesteads 


Proj  ect 


Prior-year 


Housing  and  maintenance: 
Average  value 
A.    Furnishings  and  equipment; 
Average  value 


$234.86 
$  56.07 


$126.63 
$  23.25 


Percent  A  is  of  I 

Percent  (items  1-10)  of  A 


28.0 
100.0 


19.1 
100.0 


1 .  Laundry 

2.  Sewing 

3.  Heating 

4.  Lighting 

5.  Kitchen  and  table 

6.  Bedding  and  linen 

7.  Floor  and  window  covering 

8.  Furniture 

9.  Other 

10.  Insurance  on  above 


1.9 
2.3 

27.6 
2.7 
3.5 
8.2 
7.0 

45.7 
1.1 


5.1 

4.6 
23.3 
•  4.2 
15.5 
18.8 

5.8 
13.5 

9.2 


B.    Additions  and  alterations: 
Average  value 

Percent  B  is  of  I 


0.68 
.3 


1.69 
.2 


C.    Fuel  (heating,  lighting) 
Average  value 


$  42.60 


34.09 


Percent  C  is  of  I 
Percent  (items  1-7)  of  C 


3.8 
100.0 


15.4 

100.0 


1.  Electricity 

2.  Coal 

3.  Wood 

4.  Cash  cost,  procuring 

wood  and  coal 

5.  Gasoline,  gas,  kerosene 

6.  Other  fuel 

7.  Percent  of  fuel 

furnished 


1.4 
.5 

15.5 
81.1 
1.5 

81.2 


3.2 
33.0 
32.1 

4.9 
26.5 
.3 

49.5 
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Table  54.  (continued) 


:  Cumberland  Homesteads 

Item  :        Project        :  Prior-year 


Other  household  expense: 

Average  value  $  11.72  $  9.67 

Percent  D  is  of  I  4.9  6.3 

Percent  (items  1-6)  of  D  100.0  100.0 

1.  Telephone  - 

2.  Domestic  help  45.0  15.9 

3.  Water  (household  use) 

4.  Ice  (household  use)  .4  10.8 

5.  Soap  and  cleanser  46.8  71.2 

6.  Other  7.8  2.1 

Rent: 

Average  value  $123.79  $  57.93 

Percent  E  is  of  I  63.0  59.0 

Percent  (items  1-3)  of  E  100.0  100.0 

1.  Rent  equivalent: 

a.  Repairs  .4  2.9 

b.  Insurance  -  - 

c.  Taxes,  interest  on 

mortgage  on  house  -  - 

2.  Cash  rent  .5  27.4 

3.  Ten  percent  value  of 

dwelling  minus  1  and  2 

(rent  furnished)  99.1  69.7 
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Table  54.  (continued) 


:  Cumberland  Homesteads 

Item  :        Project        :  Prior-year 


II.  Food: 

Average  value  $464.36  $498.73 

A.     Purchased  (cost): 

Average  value  $216.18  $173.17 


Percent  A  is  of  II  48.0  27.8 

Percent  (items  1-27)  of  A  100.0  100.0 


1. 

Flour 

14.9 

15.8 

2. 

Meal 

5.1 

3.6 

3. 

Sugar 

8.7 

11.3 

4. 

Syrup 

1.6 

.9 

5. 

Honey 

.1 

.1 

6. 

Tea 

— 

.3 

7. 

Coffee 

4.0 

4.2 

8. 

Poultry  . 

.2 

.1 

9. 

Pork 

3.6 

6.8 

10. 

Veal 

.1 

.1 

11. 

Beef 

2.0 

3.9 

12. 

Mutton 

.1 

.1 

13. 

Lard  or  substitute 

9.0 

9.7 

14. 

Milk  (whole) 

5.6 

3.1 

15. 

Cream 

1.2 

1.1 

lt>. 

Butter 

3.5 

1.4 

17. 

Oleo 

18. 

Eggs 

3.3 

2.6 

19. 

Potatoes 

2.4 

1.0 

20. 

Other  groceries 

18.9 

15.7 

21. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams 

.3 

22. 

Root  crops 

.6 

.4 

23. 

Greens 

1.1 

.9 

24. 

Other  vegetables 

2.8 

5.3 

25. 

Fruits 

9.0 

5.7 

26. 

Other  food  purchased 

.9 

1.6 

27. 

Meals  purchased  away 

from  home 

1.0 

4-3 
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Table  54.  (continued) 


:  CuTTberland  Homestegds  

Item  :        Project        :  Prior-ysar 


B.     Food  produced  and  consumed 
at  home: 

Average  value  $248.18  $324.96 


Percent  B  is  of  II  52.0  72.2 

Percent  (items  1-24)  of  B  100.0  100.0 


1 . 

Flour 

.7 

2 . 

Meal 

.  1 

1.8 

'7' 

Sugar 

A 

4 . 

Syrup 

.  1 

.1 

0  , 

Honey 

.  3 

.  1 

O  . 

Tea 

7 . 

Coffee 

— 

~" 

8 . 

Poultry 

3.7 

3.2 

9. 

Pork 

18.1 

10.6 

10. 

Veal 

1.1 

.3 

11. 

Beef 

12. 

Mutton 

13. 

Lard  or  substitute 

1.8 

1.4 

14. 

Milk  (whole) 

30.9 

40.2 

15. 

Cream 

1.8 

1.5 

16. 

Butter 

11.4 

11.4 

17. 

Oleo 

18. 

Eggs 

11.4 

7.4 

19. 

Potatoes 

4.6 

2.6 

20. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams 

1.1 

2.5 

21. 

Root  crops 

.8 

1.3 

22. 

Greens 

6.2 

5.6 

23. 

Other  vegetables 

5.6 

5.6 

24. 

Fruits 

1.0 

3.7 

Table  54.  (continued) 
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:  Cumberland  Homesteads  

Item  :        Project        :  Prior-year 


III.  Clothing: 


Average  value 

$109.37 

$  95 

0{ 

Percent  (items  1-16)  of  III 

100.0 

100 

0 

1 

VV  vj  1  jr^    V x  V  OiivO 

18.5 

19 

8 

? 

Hp  a  r- VVP  PI  V 
4      cxv^  vv  ^  1 

4.4 

4 

4 

3 . 

Font wpa  r 

25.8 

23 

0 

4. 

Ovp  rr  oa  ts 

10.8 

7 

0 

5. 

Suits 

4.8 

8 

3 

6. 

Dresses,  skirts,  blouses 

5.0 

4 

2 

7. 

Underwear 

8.7 

9 

7 

8. 

Shirts  (dress) 

2.2 

2 

6 

9. 

Gloves,  mittens 

2.4 

2 

5 

10. 

Socks,  stockings. 

8.6 

8 

0 

11. 

Personal  jewelry 

.2 

12. 

Accessories 

.9 

1 

6 

13. 

Night  clothes 

1.1 

1 

6 

14. 

All  other  clothes 

.5 

1 

0 

15. 

Materials,  yarns,  thread 

4.6 

3 

3 

16. 

Cleaning  and  repairing 

1.6 

3 

0 

IV,    Health,  births,  deaths: 

Average  value  $  28.81  $  35.31 


Percent  (items  1-8)  of  IV 

100.0 

100.0 

1.  Doctor 

59.2 

58.1 

2.    Hospital  and  nurse 

■  11.0 

.9 

3.    Medicine  prescribed 

4.2 

18.6 

4.     Medicine  unprescribed 

.  11.8 

10.5 

5.  Dental 

8.9 

5.7 

6.    Oculist  and  glasses 

4.9 

1.7 

7.    Deaths,  cemetery  expenses 

4.5 

8.  Other 
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Table  54.  (continued) 


Cumberland  Homesteads 


Item 


Proj  ect 


Prior-year 


V.  Advancement: 

Average  value 

Percent  (items  1-3)  of  V 

1.  Formal  education 

2.  Reading 

3.  Social  participation 

and  recreation: 

a.  Church  expenditures 

b.  Other  benevolences 

c.  Assessments,  dues,  etc. 

d.  Theaters,  movies 

e.  Other  social  activities 

f.  Other  recreation 

VI.  Automobile: 

Average  value 

VII.  Incidentals: 

Average  value 

Percent  (items  1-9)  of  VII 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Beer,  wines,  hard  ciders 
Heavy  alcoholic  drinks 
Gifts 

Toilet  articles  and 

personal  care 
Candy,  soda  fountain 

expenditures 
Tobacco 
Photography 
Spending  money 
Other 


22.18 

100.0 

35.5 
29,8 


10.6 
8.5 
1.6 
6.0 
1.2 
6.8 


$  46.08 

$  32.23 

100.0 

.4 
.2 
18.4 

22.6 

17.1 
31.9 
.6 
8.8 


$  14.49 

100,0 

45.3 
26.9 


13.3 
2.5 
3.1 
4.4 
.6 
3.9 


$  18.69 

$23.92 

100.0 

.6 

15.1 

30  1 

11.3 
33.7 
3.6 
5.6 
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Table  54.  (continued) 


:  Cumberland  Homesteads  

Item  :       Project       :  Prior-year 


VIII.    Other  Expenditures: 

Average  value  $4.09  $  6.48 

Percent  (items  1-2)  of  VIII  100.0  100.0 

1.  Proportion  chargeable  to  family 

living;  3/    3/ 

a.  Payments  on  mortgages 

b.  Refinancing  charges 

c.  Transportation 

(exclusive  of  automobile) 

2,  Personal  taxes 


1/  Twenty-six  families  were  selected  at  random  from  the  127  families 
included  in  the  Project  group  and  25  families  were  selected  at  random 
from  the  55  families  classified  as  Cumberland  Homesteads  Prior-year. 
Other  Projects  are  not  shown  because  of  space  limitations.  All  average 
values  are  for  all  families  -  127  Project  and  55  Prior-year  families. 
The  percentages  are  for  the  sample  families  -  26  Project  and  25  Prior- 
year  sample  families. 

2/    See  exposition  of  categories  in  Methodological  Note. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  schedule  and  the  instructions  used  in  this 
study  will  be  sent  upon  request,  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     More  complete  item- 
ization is  available  in  these  sources. 
3/    Percentage  breakdown  not  available. 
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METHODOLOGICAL  NOTE 

Description  of  Categories  Constituting  the  Total 
Value  of  Family  Living; 

Studies  of  family  living  are  based  largely  upon  a  monetary  evalu- 
ation of  the  goods  and  services  consumed  for  family-living  purposes.  In 
this  report  the  various  goods  and  services  are  grouped  in  seven  principal 
categories,  and  a  differentiation  is  made  between  those  obtained  by  actual 
cash  purchase  and  those  furnished.  The  total  value  of  family  living  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  various  items,  both  purchased  and  furnished,  that  are 
listed  categorically. 

Housing  and  Maintenance 

The  category  "Housing  and  maintenance"  includes  cash  rent,  fuel, 
furnishings,  household  operation,  repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  and  interest 
payments  on  the  dwelling.  Most  of  these  items  have  been  grouped  u.ider 
five  main  subdivisions:  (1)  Furnishings  and  equipment,  (2)  Additions  and 
alterations,   (3)  Fuel,   (4)  Other  household  expense,  and  (5)  Rent. 

Earlier  studies  of  this  sort  have  usually  ascertained  the  replace- 
ment value  of  the  house  and  then  designated  an  arbitrary  proportion  of 
this  value  as  rent  furnished.  Cash  payments,  such  as  those  for  interest 
on  mortgages,  taxes,  and  insurance,  have  not  generally  been  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  category  of  rent.  Consequently  there  could  be  no  fine 
discrimination  between  the  part  of  the  value  of  housing  that  was  furnished 
and  the  part  that  represented  an  actual  cash  expenditure. 

In  this  report  the  value  of  rent  is  divided  into  two  parts;  (1)  that 
which  was  furnished,  and  (2)  that  which  represented  a  cash  payment.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  breakdown,  the  item  "rent  equivalent"  has  been 
introduced.  Rent  equivalent  is  composed  of  cash  payments  covering  interest 
on  mortgages  and  property  taxes  as  well  as  expenditures  for  repairs  and 
insurance  on  the  dwelling.  Where  a  farm  was  concerned,  interest  and  tax 
payments  v/ere  often  made  in  a  lump  sum  for  the  entire  farm  property.  Part 
of  such  a  payment  was  obviously  for  the  dwelling  and  should  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  family  living,  while  the  remaining  portion  should  be  charged 
to  the  operation  of  the  farm.  An  apportionment  was  made,  therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  that  existed  between  the  replaceemnt  value  of  the 
dwelling  and  the  total  value  of  the  farm  and  buildings, 

When  actual  cash  paym.ents  were  made  by  a  family  for  use  of  the 
dwelling,  these  paym.ents  were  designated  as  "cash  rent."  But  when  cash 
rent  was  paid  for  an  entire  farm  with  no  specific  amount  indicated  as 
rental  for  the  house,  this  sum  was  also  apportioned  between  family  living 
and  farm  operation  by  applying  the  ratio  just  described.  The  amount  al- 
located to  family  living  was  then  entered  as  cash  rent  for  the  dwelling. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  making  this  study  that  10  percent  of  the 
replacement  value  of  the  dwelling  represents  the  total  value  of  rent. 
Cash  rent  and  rent  equivalent  include  only  actual  cash  expenditures,  and 
together  they  constitute  rent  purchased.     Rent  furnished,    then,    is  the 
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difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  purchased  and  the  figure  that  repre- 
sents 10  percent  of  the  replacement  value  of  the  house.  Or,  in  other 
words,  rent  is  the  sum  of  rent  purchased  (rent  equivalent  and  cash  rent) 
and  rent  furnished,  and  equals  10  percent  of  the  replacement  value  of  the 
dwelling - 

Fuel  consumed  by  the  family  for  heating  and  lighting,  which  com- 
prises another  subdivision  of  the  generic  category  "Housing  and  main- 
tenance," also  may  have  been  either  purchased  or  furnished  by  the  farm. 
Cash  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  were  recorded  as  "housing  and 
maintenance  purchased."  The  value  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  farm,  which 
was  determined  by  what  the  interviewed  families  claimed  fuel  would  have 
cost  had  it  been  actually  purchased,  was  added  to  the  value  of  housing  and 
maintenance  furnished.  (Fuel  received  as  a  gift  was  excluded  from  the 
computation.)  Any  cash  expenditures  entailed  in  hauling  or  otherwise 
procuring  the  fuel  furnished  were  treated  as  an  expenditure  for  the 
purchase  of  fuel  (Table  54) . 

Food 

Foodstuffs  produced  on  the  farm  (or  acquired  by  direct  appropria- 
tion from  the  immediate  area)  and  consumed  at  home  were  included  in  the 
total  value  of  family  living  as  food  furnished.  (Food  received  as  a  gift 
was  not  included.)  The  families  interviewed  were  asked  to  estimate  what 
these  goods  would  have  cost  in  local  stores,  and  what  they  would  have 
brought  had  they  been  sold.  42/  The  amount  for  which  these  goods  could 
have  been  sold  was  always  estimated  as  less  than  that  necessary  to  buy 
similar  goods  at  the  store.  In  this  analysis  the  purchase  price  was  used 
in  evaluating  food  furnished,  and  the  sale  price  was  used  merely  as  a 
check. 

Clothing 

Only  actual  cash  expenditures  for  clothing  were  used  to  show  the 
value  of  clothing  consumed  during  the  schedule  year.  Although  much  of  the 
clothing  for  female  members  of  the  families  may  have  been  made  at  home, 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  value  that  was  added  by  this  labor  (Table  54) . 

Health,  Births,  and  Deaths 

As  in  the  case  of  clothing,  only  cash  expenditures  were  enumerated. 
This  category  included  expenditures  for  doctors'  fees,  hospitalization, 
medicines,  and  any  services  made  necessary  by  death  in  the  family  (Table 
54)  . 


42/  Black,  John  D.,  and  Zimmerman,  C.  C,  Research  in  Farm  Family  Living. 
Scope  and  Method,  Social  Science  Research  Council.  New  York.  April  1938, 
p.  13  ff. 
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Aavancement 

Any  expenditures  for  reading  material,  social  participation  and 
recreation,  and  formal  education  were  classified  as  advancement  er.- 
penditures.  Again,  only  the  actual  amounts  of  cash  expended  by  the 
family  were  enumerated  (Table  54) . 

Automobile  and  Truck  Expenditures 

In  any  farm  family  the  motor  vehicle,  whether  car  or  truck,  serves 
a  dual  role  -  it  aids  in  the  farm  business  and  provides  a  family  con- 
veyance. It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  expenditures 
for  the  car  or  truck,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  assigned  to  family- 
living  costs.  Although  the  motor-vehicle  owners  interviewed  in  this  study 
were  asked  to  apportion  such  expenditures  between  the  farm  and  family 
living,  satisfactory  data  could  not  be  obtained  readily,  As  a  result,  the 
procedure  adopted  in  tabulation  was  to  consider  all  expenses  for  an  auto- 
mobile as  chargeable  to  family  living  p>nd  all  expenses  for  a  motor  tr\ick 
as  chargeable  to  farm  operation.  An  exception  to  the  latter  statement 
must  be  noted,  however.  When  a  family  owned  a  truck  that  was  used  for 
some  non-farm  business  such  as  general  hauling,  the  resultant  expenses 
were  not  included  in  farm  operation;  instead,  they  were  used  in  computing 
the  net  income  from  this  non-farm  business  and  only  the  final  computation, 
entered  as  a  part  of  cash  receipts,  appea^-ed  in  the  tabulation  (Table  54). 

Expenditures  for  Incidentals  and  for  Items  Classified  as  " V tiife  1 " 

Cash  expenditures  for  articles  of  personal  care,  gifts  to  persons 
outside  the  family,  beverages,  etc.,  have  been  classified  as  "incidental 
expenditures."  Personal  taxes  and  expenditures  for  transportation  (ex- 
clusive of  travel  for  business  purposes)  are  designated  as  "ooiier  ex- 
penditures." Any  payment  on  the  principal  of  a  mortgage  or  other  in- 
debtedness, as  well  as  the  refinancing  charges  often  incidental  to  these 
payments,  were  apportioned  between  the  farm  and  the  family  living  in  the 
same  manner  as  interest  payments;  hence,  the  amounts  chargeable  to  family 
living  in  such  instances  have  also  been  included  in  this  category  (Table 
54.  ) 

Enumeration  of  Debts  and  Expenditures 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  value  of  goods  and  services  purchased, 
both  the  amount  of  the  total  debt  incurred  and  the  amount  of  cash  actually 
paid  on  the  obligation  were  recorded.  In  the  event  the  family  made  any 
payments  on  debts  incurred  for  items  bought  prior  to  the  schedule  year, 
this  amount  was  also  recorded.  But  in  the  analysis  only  the  actual  cash 
outlays  were  used  and  no  cognizance  was  taken  of  that  part  of  the  debts 
incurred  for  purchases  of  goods  during  the  schedule  year  but  not  paid 
during  this  period.  It  was  assumed  tb^t  the  amount  paid  on  old  debts 
would  approximately  balance  the  amount  of  current  debts  not  paid  during  the 
schedule  year,  or  carried  over. 


No.  12 


No  issno  was  published  with  the  numbering  12. 
The  material  published  in  South  Dakota,  Agriculturtl 
Experiment  Station  bulletin  no,  320  takes  the  place 
a  number  12  in  this  series. 
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